COLLIERS 


Containing Articles and Stories by Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Professor 
Frederic A. Lucas, Joel Chandler Harris, Frederick Palmer and H. G. Rhodes 


“RELIANCE” WINNING THE FIRST OF THE SERIES OF RACES FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP, AUGUST 
DEFEATING “SHAMROCK III” BY SEVEN MINUTES AND THREE SECONDS—(See Page 17) 


FREE LIBRARY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
NiICETOWN BRANCH. 
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We carry a stock 


of almost one 


million dollars’ worth of woolens 


in the piece. 


We make garments to order only; nothing ready-made. 
Suit or overcoat to your measure $15.00 and up. 

Send to-day for new Fall samples (free), booklet and 
measurement blank — or call on the nearest merchant who 
takes orders for Royal Tailoring, and see our complete line 


of samples. 


Men’s 
best values ever offered. 


Satisfaction or no pay. 


and boys’ tailoring—uniforms—ladies’ skirts— 


THE ROYAL TAILORS 
CHICAGO, UV. S. A. 











Deainess Cured 
in Young and Old 





Louisville Man Originates a Simple 
Little Device That Instantly Restores 
the Hearing— Fits Perfectly, Com=- 
fortably, and Does Not Show. 





190-PAGE BOOK FREE TELLS ALL ABOUT IT 





Since the discovery of a Louisville man it is no longer 
necessary for any deaf person to carry a trumpet, a 
tube. or any such old-fashioned device, for it is now 
possible for any one to hear perfectly by a simple in- 
vention that fits in the ear and cannot be detected. The 
honor belongs to Mr. George H. Wilson of Louisville, 
who was himself deaf, and now hears as well as any 
one. He calls it Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drum, is 
built on the strictest scientific principles, containing no 
metal of any kind, and is entirely new in every respect. 
It is so small that no one can see it, but, nevertheless, 
it collects all sound waves and diverts them against the 
drum head, causing you to hear perfectly. It will do 
this even whe n the natural-ear drums are partially or 
entirely destroyed, perforated, scarred, relaxed, or 
thickened. It fits any ear from childhood to old age, 
and, aside from the fact that it does not show, it never 
eauses the hearer irritation, and ‘can be used with com- 
fort day or night. 

It will cure deafness in any person, no matter how 
acquired, whether from catarrh, scarlet fever, typhoid 
or brain fever, measles, whooping cough, gathering in 
the ear, shocks from artillery, or through accidents. It 








not only cures but stays the progress of deafness and 
all roaring and buzzing noises. It does this in a simple, 
sure, and scientific way. The effect is immediate. 

Let eve ry person who needs this at once send to the 
company for its 190-page book, which you can have 
free. It describes and illustrates Wilson’s Common 
Sense Ear Drums, and contains many bona-fide letters 
from numerous users in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Australia, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, India. These letters are from 
people in every station of life—clergymen, physicians, 
lawyers, merchants, society ladies, etc.—and tell the 
truth about the benefits to be derived from the use of 
this wonderful little device; you will find among them 
the names of people in your own town or state, and you 
are at liberty to write to any of them you wish and 
secure their opinion as to the mer#ts of the only scien- 
tific ear drums for restoring the hearing to its normal 
condition. 

Write to-day and it will not be long before you are 
again hearing. Address, for the free book and con- 
vincing evidence, Wilson Ear Drum Co., 1006 Todd 
Building, Louisville, Ky., U.S.A 

















A Remarkable Introductory Offer 





The New 


University Encyclopedia 


Edited by HENRY M. MAC CRACKEN, D.D., LL.D. 
CHANCELLOR NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Complete in 10 Royal Quarto Volumes. Handsomely and Substan- 


tially Bound in Half Morocco. 


This new University Encyclopedia, 
which is ready for immediate de- 
livery, contains nearly 8,000 
pages, over 75,000 ency- 
clopedic articles and 


titles, 40,000 geo- 
graphical refer- 
ences, 16 
double-page 
colored 
plates in 
over 100 
brilliant de- 
signs, 96 
new colored 
maps spe- 
cially made 
for this work, 



















Sold only by Subscription 


32 full-page 
plates repre- 
senting the 
historical 
and scien- 
tificachieve- 
ments of the 
past cen- 
tury, 12,000 
biographies, 
hundreds of new, 


original and special 
features, more than 1,000 
wood engravings. in the 
text and over 
words, more than 300 special 
contributors and over 5,000 noted 


7,000,000 


specialists from all over the world. 


The New University Encyclopedia is written in simple, straightforward English, 
and contains more information that is reliable and comprehensive than any other 


reference work ever placed upon the American market. 


been prepared by a noted specialist. 


We Have a Remarkable Introductory Proposition 


for those who desire this latest and most desirable reference work, by which it 


may be obtained at a very low price and upon very easy terms of payment. 


Every department has 


To 


obtain this offer and full information and prospectus of this work, you need only 


Send a Post Card 


with your name and address, plainly written, to 
P. F. Collier & Son, 416 W. 13th St., New York. 
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and brush. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON 


EASE AND COMFORT 
We all like a good share of both. 
greatest ease and comfort and luxury in shav- 
ing, are only obtainable by using Williams’ 
Shaving Stick. No cup, just the shaving stick 
One stick affords 300 shaves. 


for sale by all druggists. 25¢. 


PARIS 


BERLIN 
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In the followin peng there area number 
of mistakes. Can you 

them? They are all common typograph 
errors. If you can mark 50 per cent of these 
blunders we will give you, absolutely free, a 
six months’ subscription to the Ame 
illustrator and Home Education. This is an 
iilustrated monthly magazine. Anybody and 
everybody can enter this competition. The 
prizes will be awarded without a money con- 
sideration. We even pay postage. 
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Merk ~=|Twelve Errors 


Cut Out In the Following 

and Mail, Paragraph : 

with your Few people ave aware that the 

Name aud | rmperor of China is a newspaPer 

Address editor but heis, neverthless, More 

writien than that, his journat has theproud 

plainly. distinction having adpeered regul- 
arly each day fos the last eight 

hudred yeart 


This is the Work of the Proofreader 


5 riodicals are published in the United 
Mer Ry to of books are published each month,and 
there are nearly a million firms who use printed matter. 
The millions upon millions of colamns of printed matter 
must all pass under the critical eye of the Proofreader. 
The Correspondence Institute of America offers a 
Shorodgh and comprehensive course in proofreading, en- 
tering into every detail of the printing business. 

We teach by mail Journalism, 
Advertising, Mlustrating,Proof- 
reading, Practical Electricity, 
Bookkeeping, Stenography and 











































































CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA, Box 64s SCRANTON,PA, 
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Lecture notes can be satisfactorily made only 
with « pen that never skips and never floods. 
The new spoon feed makes 


Ideal 
Pen 


Absolutely Reliable 

It is used and endorsed by professors and 
students in most institutions of learning the 
world over, 

Purchase through your home dealer, writing 
us when you are not served satisfactorily. 

L. E. Waterman Company 

Main Office, 173 Broadway, New York 

8 School St. 138 Montgomery St. 

Boston San Francisco 


2 Pairs Handsome Lace Curtains Free 


Nearly three yards long. Will add a charm to any 
-parlor or living room. Sell 30 articles of gold-plated 
jewelry at 10 cents each; no brass trash*such as some 
concerns send out: Send us $3.00 and we will send you 
the curtains at once; no money required. We guarantee 
to please you. Address, 

THE STANDARD CO., Dept. 43, BOSTON, MASS. 


— There Is But One— 
NIAGARA 


and that is the greatest cataract on earth. The Michigan 
Central is the only line whose trains run directly by and 
in full view of the Falls, stopping its day trains at the 
best point of observation, that passengers may enjoy 
the panorama. Ten day stop-over is allowed onthrough 
tickets. Send for descriptive tour book. 


0. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. A., CHICAGO 
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© ! DR. EDMUND JAMES 

Pp e Cc | a the famous English special- 

ist in diseases of children, 

known by all English mothers, willemail FREE his book 
“Children in Health and Disease.” Sta.K, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Tke Lion’s Mouth Competiton—Prize Winners for July 


1—Arthur W. Hodgman, Columbus, O. 
2—W. R. Talbot, Williamsport, Pa. 


3—C. W. Peet, Bridgeport, Conn. 


4—C. A. Williams, Chicago, III. 


5—lIrwin A. Ewing, Monmouth, III. 
6—James Clarence Harvey, New York, N. Y. 
7—Frazer E. Wilson, Greenville, O. 

8-—W. F. O’Donnell, Williamsport, Pa. 
g—Arthur F. S. Steele, Auburn, N. Y. 
10—Emma E. Meguire, Louisville, Ky. 


11—Mrs. R. T. Wilbur, Gloversville, N. Y. 
1z2—Anna M. Greenman, McGraw, N. Y. 
13—M. K. Chisholm, Atlantic City, N. J. 




































The Best Thing on Wheels 


The Oldsmobile is the cheap- 
est reliable automobile in the 
world, as well as the most eco- 
nomical in operation. Its pre- 
mer position has been won by 
inventive genius and is main- 
tained by progressive methods 
of manufacture. 


Price $650.00 


The Oldsmobile is used in all 
civilized countries and agencies 
are established in all the larger 
cities. Write for illustrated book 
to Department R. 


Olds Motor Works 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Members of the Association 
Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers, 

















































Apple Automatic Gas Engine Igniter 
for Automobiies, Launches and Stationary 
Engines. No battery, belt, switch. Water, 
dirt and dust proof. 
THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 
9018. St. ClairSt. Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 








14—C. D. Beach, Washington, D. C. 
15—G. L. Olds, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


16—W. W. Collins, Madison, Wis. 


i7—Edward S, White, Harlan, Ia. 


18—Edwin C. Ranck, Covington, Ky. 
19—I. S. Van Dyke, Sioux City, Ia. 


zo—Sam L. Smith, Bellevue, O. 


Mr. Hodgman, Mr. Peet, and Mr. O’ Donnell are entitled to $25.00 
additional for being twice included in the list of prize winners during the year. 


The response to the questions for July concerning the fiction policy of 
Coxtier’s WEEKLY was such as to show that the question of fiction and its 
form has its peculiarly present-day aspect, and that the reading and prepara- 
tion of fiction being an exceedingly live issue, this aspect is one that changes 
with the changing conditions-of life. Letters full of the typical vigor of this 
young Republic. have urged strongly the theory that the fiction most needed 
and most wished for by American readers is that which reproduces in sharp- 


cut realism the lives of American men of action. 
stories of the railroad, the workshop, the stock exchange. 


They cast their vote for 
In support of this 


theory, the tabulation of the contest papers showed. Mr. Palmer’s «*The 
Vagabond,”’ a story of recent American history, to be the first favorite of the 
month. On the other hand, no small proportion of the'contestants confessed 
to feeling the charm of the telling of a tale, quite without regard to the time, 
Perhaps the paper of Mr. 
Hodgman, who heads the list of the July prize winners, combines the two 
He defines «the kinds ot 


place, or incidents about which it was centred. 


views in as practical a statement as possible. 
stories I do like’’ as: 


1. What we may call the “business story,” showing men who do things in the 


face of almost insurmountable difficulties. 
2. First-class detective stories. 


3. A type of child story that has sprung up lately, such as the “‘Emmy Lou.” 
4. Character stories, such as those of Miss Wilkins. 
5. Stories that gallop, such as, among longer stories, ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda.” 


«‘The best stories,’ he adds, «need not be American, but the chances 


are they will be better if they are.” 


The Lion’s Mouth Competition for September 


The contest for September will turn aside, for the month, from con- 
sideration of the paper itself to a practical business question—one only: 


What method, not now in force, can you suggest for increasing 
the news-stand and subscription circulation of COLLIER’S? 


If any plan submitted be found of especial practical value under test, 
an additional cash prize of $100.00 will be awarded. 
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OLIVER 


TYPEWRITER 


The pride of practical people in this pro- 
gressive period. Perfect printing. A per- 
manent economy crowned by success as 


The Standard Visible Writer 


Only twenty-eight keys for eighty-four char- 
acters. A responsible typewriter made upon 
honor by a responsible company. 


Ask for Catalogue 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Foreign Office: 75 Queen Victoria St., London, England. 





















Traveling Alone 


a woman appreciates the convenient. 
hours, luxurious comfort, through car 
service of the 


“Big Four’ 


with its Union Depot connections. 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
New York, Boston. 


M. E. INGALLS, WARREN J. LYNCH, 
President. CINCINNATI,O, G.P.&T. a 















culture. There is a for- 
| tune in it. { acre worth 
$10,000. Particulars 2c. 


T. H. SUTTON, D 1820 Chestnut St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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OURNALISM IS A PROFESSION which does not require 

special preparation before practice. Lawyers, physicians, 

ministers, need much information along lines which do not 

form part of general education. To the editor or reporter 

no department of human knowledge is useless, and many are 
of almost equal service. English composition comes first, un- 
doubtedly, among courses taught at college. Economics, history, 
and literature may perhaps be put into a second class. Knowledge 
of any science, of any art, of any ancient or modern language, will 
be found useful; philosophy, even mathematics; for journalism talks 
about daily life, which means everything: the doings of practical 
men, learned men, artists, the books that are written, the ideas of 
bankers, the lessons of history, inventions, social customs, trade, 
science, a hundred other things. Mr. Pulitzer has given a million 
dollars for a school of journalism, and President Eliot is to outline 
the curriculum. Time will tell, but we have an idea that time 
spent in a school devoted to journalism could better 
be spent in solidifying a general education. What- 
ever may be true of commerce, journalism to-day 
requires the college man. Mr. Schwab declared that business be- 
stowed its prizes more quickly on the young man without a col- 
lege education. Possibly, although Mr. Schwab’s fate has counted 
more against haste than his words will ever count for it. The 
great dailies to-day hesitate to accept young men who have not 
been to college and shown proficiency in writing there. Mr. Pulit- 
zer’s school may teach a little about the executive side of news- 
paper work, which is easily and quickly acquired, after actual 
experience has begun, by any one who is fitted for that career. 
The new experiment is welcome. There is room for every kind 
of institution. But our advice to young men who wish to make 
a career in journalism, or in literature by way of journalism, would 
be to acquire first just as sound a general education as they can 
afford, and to realize that the foremost requisites among many are 
the ability to write good English and a willingness to be acutely 
interested in any department of human life. 


HE PERSONAL ASPECT of Mr. Pulitzer’s foundation is the 

more picturesque. The public always looks its gift horses in 
the mouth, at least the wiser fragment of the public does, and its 
principal interest will ,be in what can be derived of advantage to 
it from any donation. Mr. Pulitzer’s conception, however, has 
another side. It is his monument, constructed by himself, a whited 
sepulchre to the father of Yellow Journalism. His life does not 
wear the semblance of an entirely happy one. Blindness has 
afflicted him, the world has been cold to him, and’a rich young 
rival has outdone him in noisiness and coarse commotion. It is 
but natural perhaps that he should turn thus late in life to the 
elevation in theory of a profession he has failed to uplift in prac- 
Not that he does not possess some notable claims to journal- 
istic honor. If he invented the theory that crime, bad 
pictures, sentimental exaggeration, and other elements 
of sensational journalism should be forgiven in the 
news columns, it may have been because he thought to improve 
by a fine editorial page the multitude which had been attracted by 
melodrama and harlequinade. He certainly has displayed, with his 
less attractive qualities, sanity, imagination, a rough wisdom. He 
prized independence and did not bow before any political wind- 
storm. When his rival outdid him in yellowness he saw safety in 
moderate reform. The editorial opinions of his paper to-day are 
as good as American journalism affords, the more essential news 
is usually presented accurately, and, as a rule, faking is confined 
to matters where truth is of small importance. If Mr. Pulitzer 
had made a journalistic success of the good without the bad, his 
paper would have been a better influence than his college will ever 
be, and a better monument to its possessor. 
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N THE NEXT CAMPAIGN, men must count more than plat- 
forms. Nothing so sharp as the free-silver issue can divide the 
parties. A man is a living platform. His nature responds to new 
conditions, new shades in current outlooks, new light, when what 
was written at the convention has become dead and meaningless 
by changing facts. Men to-day can not be arranged with party 


labels. We have not so much issues as problems. 
: es : There is no negro question, with organized parties in 


debate, but there is a negro condition, to be watched 
and solved from month to month. The labor problem is not a 
case of pro and con, but of tact and adjustment. The majority 
in either party would be glad to see trusts shorn of tariff favors. 
Any day we may have a crisis in any direction, and it is important 
to choose for President the man to act right when occasion arises, 
rather than to decide whether he shall be called Republican or 


Deinocrat. When campaign issues must be sought, carefully chosen, 


and whooped up into semblance of vitality, they mark no lines of 


cleavage. The legislative triumph of recent times, the bill which 
ushers peace and progress into Ireland, was not a party measure. 
It was won finally by the tolerance of a few men. Sometimes is- 
sues become defined and then personalities are subordinate, as in 
the elections of 1896 and 1900. We prophecy, however, that in 
1904 the platform will be looked for in the nominee himself. 


EPUBLICS SEEM FICKLE, in their view of public men, because 

a republican democracy has the opportunity to put its rever- 
sals into salient, immediate effect. Even Washington at one time 
saw a waning of his popularity, and no man now can be as safely 
established as Washington. A tyrant also inspires emotional 
changes in his subjects, but the changes are less audibly expressed. 
To-day the most popular politician in America is the President, yet 
even he might be suddenly abandoned. Slight as it may be, the 
possibility is worth considering, and mistakes are worth avoiding. 
We think that Mr. Roosevelt is giving a trifle too much the impres- 
sion of personally conducting this nation. The use of power is one 
thing, the exhibition of it is another. Doing things 
which decorate the Presidency, and give it a resem- 
blance to royalty, may turn out bad politics. Sum- 
moning the fleet to Oyster Bay, to waste time and money on 
attention to the President, is outside the best American traditions. 
The punishment of General Miles for his showy and troublesome dis- 
position was a needless use of power. The promotion of General 
Wood, technically regular, gave the impression of the President’s 
personality defying proper army and public standards. The over- 
ruling of Secretary Hay on the Kishineff petition showed the 
President using a power which, although it is his, the people would 
gladly have seen left in the hands of his Secretary. Trifles, like 
profusion in advice on everything from literature to child-bearing, 
may be carried to extremes. Popularity built on such foundations 
is subject to collapse. ‘ Mr. Roosevelt is one of the best Presidents 
since the war, and it is interest in him and his future which makes 
us wish him modesty and discretion. 


“‘TT IS IMPOSSIBLE,”’ wrote Voltaire to Rousseau, who had sent 

him an exhortation to return to nature, ‘‘to be cleverer in the 
attempt to make us all brutes. I can not read your book without 
wishing to go on all fours.”” Walt Whitman sometimes humor- 
ously wished to go and live with the animals, because they did not 
make him sick discussing their duty to God, and because not one 
was respectable or unhappy over the whole earth. The most dis- 
tinguished preacher of the natural life to-day is Count Tolstoi, 
who identifies nature and Christianity, and thinks the inarticulate 
Russian peasant, who only works and believes, the highest human 
type. When he called President Harper of Chicago University an 
ignorant barbarian, it was because Mr. Harper did not share 
the Russian’s creed. The reformed novelist preaches 
quietude as enthusiastically as our President preaches 
strenuosity. One might suppose that for each of these 
exhorters there was only one truth. There is a time to be 
excited and a time to be indifferent, a time to love solitude and a 
time to love men. A complete life may be composed of opposites, 
with the Greek motto of nothing in excess. We have books in 
favor of the simple life, and books in favor of the strenuous life, 
but few in favor of the Greek ideal, the Goethe plan, of harmony 
in contrasting truths. That ideal is hard to preserve amid complex- 
ity and stress. Excited emphasis of one aspect is easier. To be 
free through catholicity, to be quietly happy in town or country, 
with rich or poor, in company or alone, at work or in idleness, is 
a spirit which is not at present fashionable, but which makes for 
happiness and perfection, if not for noise or size. 


OR PURE FUN, nothing can surpass the observation of yachts 

racing for a cup. You get up early in the morning, and re- 
turn late in the afternoon. Whether you buy a ticket and are 
packed with a few hundred other fortunates, or own a fine steam 
yacht yourself, is all one. In either case you travel eagerly out 
into the ocean, near Sandy Hook, where you stop and roll, enjoy- 
ing the sensations inspired in the human stomach by such ac- 
tivity. You look at a long line of boats, performing 
the same motions, and try to read their names. In the 
distance, almost invisible, are two white streaks, known 
to be Shamrock and Reliance. One is a little to the windward. 
Half the party thinks it is the defender. The other half believes 
it is the challenger. About one man out of three knows whether 
the course is an equilateral triangle, a parallelogram, or the pons 
asinorum. Rumors pass around from time to time about the rela- 
tive performances of the boats. Everybody eats lunch who is not 
seasick. The whole long performance is amusing, because it is 
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something to do, and you are not compelled to do it. Indeed, 
you have to pay to do it. The sea air is very nice, everybody 
says. One may go and get the sea air on a ferryboat when there 
is no race, and the air is just as good. During the races, those 
who are unable to spend ten hours a day looking at white specks 
at sea, watch the results on bulletin boards. The details are tele- 
graphed over the world and eagerly devoured, and everybody who 
can buy or borrow a newspaper may share the excitement and the 
fun, and thousands are made happy who could not tell a schooner 
from a catboat. But, of course, it is not the same as being able 
to say you actually ‘‘saw’’ the race. 


tc MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, who has always been a man of 
weight and principle, will be missed in England. His preju- 
dices, or beliefs, were as different as possible from those on which 
the faith of 1776 was founded. Aristocracy was the alpha and the 
omega of his creed. He deemed the interests of the few individ- 
uals who already possessed wealth’ and position more important 
than the interests of the millions who had neither. Moreover, he 
thought the millions should be told their own interests by the es- 
tablished families.» In a small English village the minister and the 
squire are always Conservatives—naturally, for they are holding on 
to the two positions of comfort and honor. When the people de- 
manded a greater share in governing themselves, the average Cecil 
imagined that his family and caste had magnanimously granted a 

largess. The Marquis of Salisbury was not an aver- 


LORD SALISBURY age Cecil in ability, but he was in limitation of human 


sympathy. His remoteness of spirit gave severity to 
his wit. His indifference to the masses and their applause gave 
independence to his deeds. He put a Cecil in office whenever he 
could, and beyond that his political principles were two: to keep 
things as they were in England, and to play the game of foreign 
diplomacy with skill. He was one of the most successful men 
England has had, in our day, in foreign politics. That fact, his 
sheer ability, his unswerving, fearless personality, his long career, 
and the devotion still felt in England for the aristocratic tone and 
virtues, made the nation trust him more than it trusts any states- 
man who has survived him. Fifty years of test in public found 
him never great, but always strong; and fifty years of strength 
in his exacting sphere amounts almost to greatness. 


HE EDITORIAL EXPONENT of this paper is in serious danger. 

We qucte from a communication just received: ‘‘If you ever 
land in mo. & make a speach along the lines of your editorial, you 
may be in-vited to a ‘necktie social’ your self. See??? Now we 
should be proud to make a “‘speach’’ in ‘‘mo,’’ or any other State, 
at any time, and repeat our belief that lynching is degrading. Our 
friend tells why he takes up the ‘‘kudgels’’ for womankind: ‘*They 
law,’’ he says, ‘‘excuses any man for killing another for assault or 
indignities.’? He thinks the negroes perform their crimes in order 
to secure board and lodging in jail for the colder months. It is 
such minds as this which believe in mob law. ‘‘How I wish the 
writer of that editorial could be a woman & suffer the indignities 
of a fiend once, so they could realize what it means.’’ The ‘‘once’’ 
is moderate, as we observe with gratitude. The editorial happened 
to be written by a man from the West, near our friend’s 
own locality, but he cheerily locates the offender in 
‘‘mass or me,’’ and observes: ‘‘Another reason you 
people of the east don’t have it to contend with this 1s that you 
don’t have beautiful, graceful, majestic womanly women in the east 
that we have in the south & especially in Grand old missouri.’’ 
Now we are willing to be lynched, if need be, for asserting our be- 
lief in Christian morality, but it seems rather hard to have Eastern 
women attacked by a man who signs himself, in addition to his 
own name, ‘‘an admirer & protecter of Women & especially South- 
ern women.’’ We doubt whether even a continued subscription to 
CoLuiER’s WEEKLY could make such an individual as this take any 
higher view of right and wrong. This is the sort of human being 
who turns himself into judge and jury, commits murder, swaggers 
about it, and imagines himself decorated all over with chivalry. 
We heartily advise him to let the sins of the world alone, North, 
South, East, and West, and see if he can not make a more intelli- 
gent, fair, and kindly man out of himself. 


NOTHER RAMPANT SUBSCRIBER threatens us with a duel, 

because we said there were frauds in the Pension Bureau. He 
declares, in supporting his defiance, that the writer of one article 
is ignorant of ‘“‘what he is talking about or is a first-class liar 
Probably boath,”? and ‘‘a fraud of the first wate.’? This matter 
ought to be amicably adjusted by our seconds, and no blood shed, 
for a misunderstanding is at the root of the disturbance. The 
furious protester wishes to know why we do not attack fraud in 


a 





Wall Street. A cold bath and a little reflection will enable him 
to recall many instances where fraud in financial circles has been 
denounced. A newspaper is properly a public servant and should 
speak of public wrong wherever it exists, be the culprits who or 
what they may. We have the solidest approval for the pension 
principle, but no threat would forbid all reference to the pension 
shark. The better the cause, the worse the man who uses it for a 
mask. Over the whole field of public affairs the same distinction 
should be made. For labor organizations, sympathy. For holding 
up school buildings, for walking delegates who take bribes, con- 
demnation. For business enterprise, praise. ‘To capital’s sins 
against law and humanity, strong opposition. The slave of no 
party, of no class, of no interest, the newspaper should be as hon- 
est with its readers as an honorable man is with his friend. Our 
readers will kindly remember this. To any suggestion, 
to any opinion, a hearty welcome is assured, but any 
subscriber who imagines that his interests, pecuniary or 
other, have any force, however threateningly expressed, when they 
are opposed to justice, truth, or general welfare, is scheduled for 
disappointment. The whole truth does not lie in any man’s pocket- 
book. Every nation has its difficulties. Here, where there is free 
opportunity, where the majority reads and votes, where the humble 
become the rich and powerful, life is so florid and so busy that 
abuses arise which are peculiar to our conditions. Real patriots 
wish to remove national defects and strengthen national virtues. 
It is a poor loyalty which is founded on concealment or timidity. 
The American people respond to purpose and independence when 
they see it. They like Mr. Folk, and Judge Jones, and Governor 
Durbin; but whether they did or not would make no difference to 
those whose natures forbid compliance against conviction. 


O THE FEE SYSTEM, which is spreading in America, whatever its 

merits or defects, no serious check is likely. The Boston and 
Maine Railroad, in response to a newspaper attack, has forbidden 
the system in its largest station, promising to discharge employees 
accepting fees. The United States Government has diminished the 
amount paid to inspectors of the custom houses, where optional 
feeing and bribery are akin. At one extreme we have, or had, the 
standard old American, who was as proud in one employment as 
in another, and treated tipping as insult. At the other, the cab- 
men of Naples, the beggars who hold gondolas at Venice, the fly- 
blown guides of Egypt, the peoples generally whos 
never dream of the poor American’s former boast 
that he.was ‘‘as good as anybody.’’’ Personally we 
happen to be sorry to see the end of this fast vanishing pride 
among the poor. Its disappearance means better service, more sub- 
servient manners, sharper lines between ‘‘gentlemen,’’ or whatever 
the well-to-do are called, and those who serve. A man filled with 
traditional American spirit, going to England, for instance, and 
treating a shopkeeper or a landlady with the equality that he would 
bestow upon a duke, finds himself scorned for his democracy. It is 
because the tipping habit helps this drift toward cheapening distinc- 
tions that its progress may be regretted by any who rejoiced in the 
old-time American self-respect. 


“THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE,” says a German magazine, ‘‘is 

dominating one-half of the world, and, considering the great 
talent and energetic pertinacity of the Anglo-Saxon race, is the 
predestined heir of the once reigning medieval Latin.’”? This may 
be true. It is not certain. Languages flow and ebb, like so many 
other things. You can find, if you know where to look, little Euro- 
pean valleys where the battle between French and German—German 
gaining painful inches downward and French pushing it back again 
—has been going on for hundreds of years. But though our lan- 
guage may never overrun the Continent of Europe, certain mission- 
ary words have succeeded, within the last quarter of a century, in 
establishing themselves even in France, least hospitable of coun- 
tries. For this change our sports are largely responsi- 
ble. Frenchmen who can not read Kipling in the 
original, and will not read Shakespeare in any form, 
now keep their lawn-tennis scores in English. In French novels 
you find such words as ‘‘sport-boy,’’ which seems to be an effort in 
the English direction. Words travel, too, in the wake of manners, 
and the Parisian who knows no language but his own and Latin, 
prides himself on the Anglicanism of his ‘‘shake-hands,”’ his club, 
and his five-o’clock. President Roosevelt, with his keen interest 
in our export trade, has swelled it by sending abroad such ex- 
pressions as cowboy and ‘‘le Far-West.’? Other phrases, such as 
the curt ‘‘all right,’’ often heard abroad, on lips the most unlikely, 
owe their exportability to the fact that emphasis is sometimes con- 
venient, and that just as German is the language of enthusiasm, 
and French of precision, so is English the language of emphasis. 


TO TIP OR 
NOT TO TIP 
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MEN AND DOINGS : A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News 


Two Conclaves of Civil War Veterans.—The Maine 
coast, transformed into a battle:ground, is not the only 
place where warriors have gathered together to trans- 
act business. Speculation was. rife concerning the 
chances (or aspirations) of General Miles for the posi- 
tion of Commander-in-Chief ‘of 
the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, which'!held its) annual en- 
campment and election at San 
Francisco during the week of 
August 17. Doubts were set at 
rest on Thursday, August 20, 
when General John C. Black of 
Illinois was chosen Commander- 
in-Chief by acclamation. Gen- 
eral Black,. who received the 
warm support of General Miles, 
is a Democrat, and held office 
under President Cleveland as 
Commissioner of Pensions. The fact that he himself 
had earned an award as a veteran did not affect the 
faithful and satisfactory fulfilment of an office which 
disburses a large percentage of the contents of the 
Federal money-bags. Incidentally, during the con- 
clave, the loyal veterans passed resolutions congratu- 
lating ‘‘that splendid soldier, exemplary commander, 
and patriotic citizen, General Nelson A. Miles, upon 
his attainment of a distinguished ‘and honorable retire- 
ment after a matchless record asa soldier of over forty- 
two years’ service.’’ During the.’Frisco. encampment 
of the G. A. R.,a remnant of General Morgan’s famous 
‘*Raiders”’ held a reunion, the first in twenty-five years, 
at Parks Hill, Kentucky. Many of the rough riders 
who carried fire and sword into the North in the dark 
days of the ’60’s are now incumbents of official posi- 
tions. Nearly all are wealthy and-influential citizens, 
not at all like the dare-devil night. riders, the boogy- 
boos of Yankee babies, who stalked sleeping cities over 
the Line and left the track of the sabre to mark their 
visitation. 





Commander Black 


Death of Lord Salisbury.—The exalted of the world 
mourned when the tolling bells of ‘the little feudal vil- 
lage of Hatfield, in Hertfordshire, marked the passing 
of Lord Salisbury, one of Engtand’s great statesmen— 
almost last of the Grand Seigneurs—on the night of 
August 22. From journalist to Prime Minister, is the 
record of the Most Honorable Robert’ Arthur Tal- 
bot Gascoyne-Cecil, Marquis of Salisbury, for thirteen 
years Great Britain’s Prime Minister, during the sev- 
enty-three years passed 
since his appearance on 
any stage. As a young- 
er son, he married at 
twenty-seven, and while 
eking out a scanty allow- 
ance through journalis- 
tic work on the ‘‘Satur- 
day Review’? and the 
“Quarterly Review,” ac- 
quired his grasp’ on 
British politics. In 1866 
he was made. Secretary 
of State for India. In 
1867 he succeeded to the 
marquisate, through the 
demise of his father and 
brother. He was then 
recognized as premier debater in the House of Lords. 
Fe worked with Lord Beaconsfield (Aristocrat of Aris- 
tocrats with Prince of Adventurers) in the Berlin Con- 
gress, and became leader of the Conservative party on 
the death of Disraeli, in 1880. Lord Salisbury held office 
as Prime Minister longer than any other Premier since 
the days of Lord Liverpool or since the Reform Act. 
In diplomatic controversies between the United States 
and Great Britain, he proved a good friend to America. 
He prevented war, ‘‘the crime of eternity,’’ over South 
American boundaries and President Cleveland’s inter- 
pretation of the Monroe Doctrine. The Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty for an Isthmian Canal was the last tangible 
result of the wish of this most solid of all British 
statesmen to live in harmony with the Republic over 
the Seas, and he witnessed the fruition of his labors 
a few months before he laid down the burden of the 
cares of state, to await the hand of the destroyer. To 
his death, Lord Salisbury retained the offices of War- 
den of the Cinque Ports, High Steward of Westmin- 
ster, and Chancellor of Oxford University. 














The Late Lord Salisbury, .Ex- 
Premier of Great Britain 


The Cup Races.—The bushwhacking war in Macedo- 
nia, the political war in Ohio, the mimic war off Maine, 
the two-minute trotting wonder, and all lesser events 
were thrown into the shade by the yacht races. Mod- 
ern reporting was the interesting feature of the event. 
In years to come, when the Empress of China or her 


descendant sends a Cup crew under penalty of behead- 
ing to capture the silver trophy from the American 
sailing junk, doubtless photographs will be projected 
across space and placarded on the dead walls of Pekin. 
The reporters of the 1903 contest, however, had to be 
contented with the wireless telegraph—directing the 
movements of miniature yachts in the metropolis—kite 
photography and carrier pigeons fleeting home to their 
papers with photographic films tucked under their lit- 
tle wings. Five races were scheduled, to be sailed on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, should the first 
three prove undecisive. The first futile attempt to pull 
off a race was made on Thursday, August 20, in muggy, 
windless weather, with, as the Picardese say,.‘‘no more 
blue in the sky than would patch a’ grenadier’s 
breeches.”’ But Re/éance beat the challenger by a mile 
and a half in a drifting match.. When. the first and 
second. decisive races were sailed on August’ 22 and 25, 
in piping breezés, the result indicated that the Ameri- 
ca’s Cup bid fair to remain in Yankeeland. Over the 
Sandy Hook course of thirty nautical miles, sixty 
thousand people aboard two hundred and fifty steam 
craft witnessed a glorious panorama of aquatic fox 
and hounds. 


The Troubles of France.—The impressive funeral of 
the victims of the Paris Subway disaster, and the 
speeches of implacable Premier Combes at Saintes 
and Minister of Marine Pelletan at Cherbourg, affirm- 












Premier Combes and Minister Pelletan Heading the Cortege at 
the Funeral of the Paris Subway Victims 


ing the intention of the Government to continue the 
anti-clerical campaign and eliminate Dominican influ- 
ence from the navy, furnish the latest news topics of 
importance from France. The Humbert trial has be- 
come history with the conviction of the ‘‘bankers’ vam- 
pires,’’ on August 22, by a jury in the Court of Assizes. 
Thérése and Fréderic Humbert were sentenced to five 
years’ solitary confinement, Emile Daurignac to three 
years, and Romain Daurignac to two years. The day 
before the trial terminated ‘‘La Grande Thérése,’’ play- 
ing the Autolycus with history, attempted to identify 
the reviled Regnier of Franco-Prussian War infamy with 
‘‘Crawford’’ from whom the mythical millions came. 
According to ‘Liberté,’ Regnier in 1870, when Alsace 
and Lorraine were drifting away from the Republic, 
was sent by. Empress Eugénie on a mission to Bis- 
marck, which involved Marshal Bazaine’s surrender of 
Metz fortress to the Germans. In 1874, after Regnier 
(who it is reputed died in this country three years ago) 
had fled to Switzerland, ‘he was condemned to death by 
a Paris court-martial for plotting against the nation. 


A Western Vice-President.—In the official family at 
Washington the Great West has put forth its claims 
for representation. The young Lochinvar of its boom 
(already launched) is George H. Maxwell of Phoenix, 
Arizona, a native Californian, and candidate for the 








Launch of the Cruiser “Pennsylvania” at Philadelphia 


Vice-Presidency—a candidacy which will result in his 
indorsement by the National Irrigation Association, 
of which he is chairman, when it meets in conclave 
at Ogden, Utah, in October. For Mr. Maxwell is the 
Republican leader of the Irrigationists, and if there 
is any common bond in sectional 
improvement, ‘‘water for the arid 
lands”’ is the cry of the plains 
and the plank to bridge sectional 
differences. A candidate to suc- 
cessfully oppose him would needs 
be a rain-maker of the fincst, a 
cannoneer to draw water from 
turquoise skies, able to deliver 
the goods, and sign a life-con- 
tract for his services. With 
Congressman Newlands, Mr. Max- 
well shares the honors of the 
construction and passage of the 
Hansbrough-Newlands act, which is establishing the 
foundation for a great system of storage reservoirs, 
and means the ultimate reclamation of many hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of desolate Western land, 
to be thrown open to the hordes of the Continent. 
Here they may find‘‘the cinnamon stew of the fat-tailed 
sheep,’’ and homes far from the horrors of racial con- 
flict and the flame of internecine war. 








George H. Maxwell 


Railroad Enterprise and the Canal.—The coming of 
the canal—either Panama or Nicaragua—has operated 
to bring about tremendous railroad improvements 
across the continent. But not every day witnesses the 
opening of a railroad bridge costing in the neighbor- 
hood of three and a half million dollars, to ensure the 
saving of a few minutes’ time between cities. This is 
what occurred at Trenton, New Jersey, where the 
stone arch bridge of the Pennsylvania Railroad, span- 
ning the Delaware at that city, was opened for traffic 
on August 24. Work was begun in May, rgor, and out 
of twenty-six months of the hardest kind of labor, 
seven months were lost through freshets. The great 
railway highway will save twenty minutes between 
New York and Philadelphia, and avoid bad curves... . 
From the attitude of Nicaragua’s representative, Senor 
Corea, Washington would not find great difficulty in 
coming to an understanding with 
that country and Costa Rica to bisect 
the Americas, and cut off the war- 
like Colombians from the Northern 
Continent. Infrequent and _long- 
delayed communications from United 
States Minister Beaupré, at Bogota, 
indicate that, after rejecting the 
treaty, the Colombian Congress is 
prepared to hedge. Cablegrams re- 
ceived August 22 stated that a poll 
of the Representatives by Sefior 
Teran showed that the House would 
decline to commend the Senate for 
rejecting the treaty, and that the 
whole matter had been referred to a 
committee of eight, instructed (if 
not to maintain masterly inactivity 
and innocuous desuetude) to seek 
out some construction scheme, in 
accordance with national interests 
and the Constitution, that will not 
antagonize the United States. In 
the meantime, visions of riches beyond the loot of 
Morgan the Buccaneer have fled from Americans and 
Panamans who plunged with burglarious intent on 
terminal lands of the cross-country ditch. 











Senor Corea, Nica- 
raguan Minister 


Launch of the Giant Cruiser “Pennsylvania.” —An 
event for which the whole State of Pennsylvania has 
been preparing for many weeks, despite the threatened 
shipyard strikes, occurred on August 22, when the 
giant sea-fighter Pennsylvania, with shield figurehead 
of stars and stripes and beak of hammered steel, slipped 
from the ways at the Cramps’ shipyard. This latest 
addition to Uncle Sam’s Navy, and safeguard to the 
peace and amity of nations, was the subject of the most 
elaborate ceremonials accorded any warship in recent 
years. In the finest weather, under the finest condi- 
tions, the finest floating fort of her time received her 
baptism of champagne at the hands of Miss Cora Quay 
(daughter of United States Senator Quay), the ship’s 
sponsor. Several thousand or more spectators were 
present, among them Governor Pennypacker, Rear- 
Admirals Sigsbee and Melville, and a score of high 
officers of the Russian, Japanese; and Turkish navies, 
besides foreign ministers and diplomats. The Penn- 
sylvanza is Sultana of the Seas in the cruiser class. 
In point of destructive power she is the equal of the 
best battleships. Steaming twenty-two knois an hour, 
she may fight or run from the shotted gun as her 


captain may elect. : 
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: LAUNCH OF THE ARMORED CRUISER “PENNSYLVANIA” AT THE CRAMPS’ FIFTH CONGRESS OF THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE CF 
SHIPYARD, PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 22 EMPIRE, HELD ‘AT MONTREAL, AUGUST 17 
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THE NEW DAM UNDER CONSTRUCTION ACROSS THE HUDSON RIVER AT SPIER FALLS, NEW YORK. ELECTRICITY TO THE EXTENT OF 50,000 HORSEPOWER 
WILL BE.GENERATED HERE FOR USE IN ALBANY, TROY, SCHENECTADY, AND NEIGHBORING CITIES 
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KING EDWARD WALKING UNGUARDED ON THE PARADE 


THE PARADE AND YACHT CLUB ANCHORAGE 


REGATTA WEEK AT COWES, ENGLAND 


THE FOCUS OF THE TIME 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF CURRENT EVENTS 








THE ATTITUDE OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 








EMPLOYERS’ CLAIMS 


MPLOYERS claim that, recognizing that 

labor is entitled to something more than a 

mere living wage, they are glad to pay 

such wages as will enable the employees 

to live fairly well and have a margin over and 

above living, to enable them to secure some of 

the luxuries and culture belonging to a free citi- 

zen, and to enable them to educate their children 

on the basis of an American standard of living. I 

never met an employer, although there are such, 

who did not say that he was not concerned about 

the amount of wages paid so long as he could sell 

his goods at a reasonable profit. They recognize 

that ample wages increase the consuming power 

of wage-workers, and hence that high wages mean 
increased progress in producing capacity. 

6. Employers are now more generally ready to 
recognize. the union to some degree, and are will- 
ing to enter”into contracts with their employees, 
whether unionists or not, in determining wages, 
hours, and other conditions of labor; but they ; 
insist that some of the objectionable methods by which unions undertake to enforce 
their demands shall be abandoned, and that the spirit of dictation shall be eliminated. 

c. Employers are more unwilling, as a rule, to establish voluntary cenciliation 
committees, but during the past year or two have shown greater willingness in this 
direction. They, too, are opposed to all compulsory methods of settling difficulties. 
They claim that they prefer to meet their employees individually; but where they 
are friendly to the existence of unions they do not hesitate to join in the creation of 
boards of conciliation. They are not particularly favorable to collective bargaining 
and the trade agreement, although, where the union is governed properly, and its 
methods are in accordance with right and justice, they have shown increased will- 
ingness to enter into agreements with their employees, and, as a rule, where this 
has been done they are fairly well satisfied with the results. 

d. Employers, as a rule, are not particularly friendly to profit-sharing schemes, 
although they have entered into them in many instances, and with some success. 
Only in very few instances have they adopted the method of dividing profits on the 
capitalization of labor. The Baker Company of.Wisconsin has conducted the profit- 
sharing scheme on this basis for some years, and to the satisfaction of both parties. 

e. Employers have objected to the reduction of the hours of labor, not so much 
because they did not admit that machinery led to this, but for fear of a disadvan- 
tage in competition. With a generai adjustment of the hours, they are, as a rule, 
willing to meet the claims of labor in this respect. 

f. Employers are, as a rule, opposed to all labor legislation, and yet they do not 
object strenuously to some features of labor laws. They are not particularly favor- 
able to any legislation which prevents the utmost freedom in employing and dis- 
charging their employees. They do not ask to be allowed to import labor under 
contract, and recent developments have enabled them to see that there are disadvan- 
tages in such aitempts, resulting in the overstocking of the labor market in any par- 
ticular locality or industry. Formerly they could import men ad dzbctum under 
contract, but recent Federal legislation and, in some cases, State laws, have pre- 
vented this. The old theory, that a surplus of labor would work to their advantage, 
especially in respect to wages, has been practically abandoned, and they know well 
now that skilled labor well paid is the cheapest labor in the market. They are not 
particularly opposed to employers’ liability laws, although they want them to be 
properly guarded so that they shall not be responsible in damages for accidents oc- 
curring to employees through their own negligence. They do not favor the adjust- 
ment of hours of labor by law, but are willing to grant the economic reduction which 
comes through the employment of machinery and improved methods of production. 
The broad-minded men see clearly that the laborer, under modern conditions, is en- 
titled to some of the benefits of machinery, and I havesheard one very distinguished 
employer say within a few weeks that he believed all the benefits of the introduction 
of machinery should go to the workingman; but the workingmen would not claim 
this. They asa rule favor the incorporation of trades-unions. 

. Employers, as a rule, claim that the blacklist does not exist as such, but that 
they have a right, when a man has been unruly or an instigator of trouble, to notify 
any other employer, if they see fit, of the character of the man discharged; that 
only through this means can safety be secured. They resist in a way, although not 
generally, legislation relating to the blacklist. They would like, on the other hand, 
that boycotting, which is the blacklist method of the unions, should not only be 
prohibited but be made punishable in some cases. 

A. Employers are timid concerning the limitation or modification of the common- 
law rights under injunctions by legislative enactment. During the past few years 
they have been very free in resorting to the injunction to prevent actions which, if 
committed, would subject the doers to prosecution under the criminal code. So far 
as I have heard manufacturers express themselves, they deem it just, that before a 
man is subjected to judgment by a court on contempt, he should be heard, either 
through a jury or otherwise, thus giving him a full opportunity to bring out all 
the evidence in his case; that for a judge to issue a writ, and then arbitrarily have 
the power to subject any one to fine or imprisonment for disregarding his injunc- 
tion, is an act which is not in the interest of public pelicy. They recognize more 
fully than their employees the difficulty of limiting or modifying the common law 
by legislation. They are not in favor of any sweeping legislation relative to in- 
junctions, yet will probably agree to some reasonable modification of the extent to 
which writs of injunction shall be applied. 

z Employers, generally, feel that the aggressiveness of unions is leading to some 
form of socialism, although those who have given the subject the most careful atten- 
tion do not hesitate to admit that the great aggregations of capital of the present 
day are more thoroughly potent in ieading to some form of State socialism than 
anything which the employees themselves advance. They also recognize that the 
right of employers to combine, or of capitalists to associate themselves in great 
enterprises, must inevitably lead to a more thorough organization of labor, and that 
ultimately they will have to deal with the representatives of labor, because under 
the vast combinations it is simply a physical impossibility to deal with individual 
employees. A general recognition of this position, they feel, will lead to a more 
amicable relation between employers and employees. 

k#. Employers claim the right, and universally, to hire whom they please, and at 
such wages as they can, and that the unions have no right whatever to insist that 
non-union men shall not be employed or shall be discharged when employed. Here 
is a point of antagonism more clearly defined, perhaps, than any other. 


United States 


By Hon. Carroll D. Wright 


Commissioner of Labor 


During the past few years the attitude of employers and employees on the 
leading questions arising between them has been more clearly defined than 
heretofore, and during the past year or so this has been crystallized into a 
few definite positions, which, without elaboration, may be stated as here given 
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EMPLOYEES’ CLAIMS 


HAT by thorough organization they will 

secure to themselves the principal results 

of production—that is, after capital has re- 

ceived a reasonable return for its use, the 
cost of materials, taxes, expenses, etc., and a rea- 
sonable compensation for management and skill, 
the rest shall go to labor. This claim is based on 
the old economic dogma that labor is the producer 
of all values. 

6. Trades-unionists everywhere insist upon the 
recognition by employers of their unions. This 
means the recognition of the unions to the extent 
of a practical partnership between labor and capi- 
tal, through collective bargaining and the trade 
agreement, under which the wage-worker has the 
right and the privilege of determining, in confer- 
ence with the employers, the terms, conditions, 
wages, etc., of the contract. 

¢. Unionists are usually willing to resort to con- 
ciliation in the adjustment of differences as they 
arise, such conciliation to consist of committees 
representing each side, and with equal power. They are usually in favor of arbitra- 
tion when all means of conciliation have been exhausted, but they are opposed to 
compulsory arbitration, so called, and usually to compulsory investigation of the 
conditions attending a controversy. They do not object to, although they have 
little faith in, State boards of arbitration or other perfunctory legislative methods 
of adjusting difficulties. 

ad. Employees are not particularly sympathetic with the profit-sharing idea, except 
where profit-sharing comes through the adoption of the sliding scale. They insist 
that when the sliding scale is adopted there shall be a minimum below which wages 
shall not fall. They hold that profit-sharing schemes tie them to the employer 
and prevent that freedom of action which they insist is necessary to develop 
their manhood. 

e. Unionists and their friends have always claimed that under machinery they 
were entitled to a shorter working-day; that as the strain of labor increased under 
machinery they were entitled to some benefit, not only through increased wages 
but by a lessening of the hours of labor. Economists have aided them much in 
the advocacy of this claim. 

jf. Trades-unionists at the present time are very generally and thoroughly opposed 
to attempts to adjust labor matters of any kind through legislation, preferring, as 
they say, to fight out their own battles. They do not object, however, to, and in 
fact insist upon, certain lines of legislative action. They ask everywhere for the 
enactment of laws which shall define the liability of employers for damages through 
accidents arising in the course of business. They are beginning to claim, especially 
during the past year, the enactment of a workmen’s compensation law like that 
existing in England, whereby workmen are compensated for all accidents without 
reference to the conditions under which they occur. They are favorable to laws 
relating to periods of payment, like the weekly-payment laws which exist in many 
States. They also believe that the legislatures of the States should provide that 
municipal governments as well as State governments should define the length of 
the working day for all public employees. They insist upon rules regulating the 
employment of foreign-born persons who have not been naturalized, excluding them 
from public employment under certain conditions. ‘They are opposed to the impor- 
tation of labor under contract. They are not in favor of legislation on abstract 
grounds, like efforts to employ the unemployed through some legislative provision, 
although they do not oppose laws which would prevent the pauperization or the 
abridgment of citizenship because of assistance rendered to an unemployed man 
during periods of depression, and they are in favor of laws which shall prevent the 
exploitation of labor in any direction. They oppose the incorporation of unions. 

g- Unionists are in favor of very strict legislation relative to blacklisting. They 
claim that the blacklist is a rank injustice, and that wherever practiced there is a 
degradation of the man blacklisted, and an annoying and irritating influence upon 
those who are not; that it is a menace to the well-being of labor everywhere. On 
the other hand, they do not hesitate to use the boycott in enforcing their demands, 
on the ground that it is a legitimate war measure against men who are considered 
as strike-breakers, and thus traitors to the cause of labor. 

4. Unionists are thoroughly opposed to the modern use of the injunction. While 
they recognize the necessity of the injunction in general, especially when nuisances 
are to be enjoined, they insist that during periods of labor strikes or other contro- 
versies, no man or body of men should be enjoined to prevent the doing of some- 
thing which, if done, would be punishable under the criminal code; that they 
should not be debarred by injunction from picketing or patrolling, so called, or 
from representing to non-union men that they had better not enter the service 
of the employer involved in a strike. They recognize their duty to avoid physi- 
cal violence or intimidation, but claim that if they indulge in this, only those men 
engaged should be dealt with under the law. They insist that if they violate the 
law, and are thus amenable to punishment under it, they should not be subject 
to fines and imprisonment for contempt of court under an injunction; and they are 
now claiming that all petitions for injunction should first be heard, either by a jury 
or otherwise, before they are subject to the process of contempt., 

z. Unionists claim that they are not in favor of socialistic revolution; that under 
the present industrial system their affairs can be adjusted, their claims fairly met, 
and their condition made reasonably satisfactory. They are, as a rule, in favor of 
the extension of State control in certain directions, but they are not social demo- 
crats as distinguished from State socialists. ‘They claim that the chief force which 
is extending State-socialist doctrines comes from employers, through trusts and 
combinations and the aggregation of capital. They are, therefore, to some extent 
in favor of some regulation of fortunes and incomes, and the heavy taxation of 
incomes on some progressive principle. They are not particularly antagonistic to 
trusts and combinations as such, because they believe that the more thorough is the 
organization of capital, the more thorough must be the organization of labor, and 
that whatever remedy there may exist or be proposed for the regulation of great 
combinations, they, through their organizations, offer the surest methods. 

&. Unionists, whenever they make public declaration, adhere to the right of a 
man, union or non-union, to employment; and claim that they endeavor by argu- 
ment to show the non-union man the advantages to be gained by joining the union. 
In practice, however, it is often the case that they so treat the non-union man as to 
make his employment difficult. This practice is frequently the cause of the suspen- 
sion of industry and the lockout of employees not parties to a pending difficulty. 
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By Professor Frederic A. Lucas 
Curator of the Division of Comparative Anatomy at the United States National Museum, Washington, D. C. 


S THERE a sea serpent? To this question scien- 
tific men would unanimously answer no. But if 
not a veritable scaly snake, may there not be some 
gigantic creature whose occasional appearance gives 

rise to report that the sea serpent has been met with? 
While the majority of scientific men would also say no 
to this question, now and then one might be found who 
would admit that this isepossible in spite of the fact 
that no naturalist has ever set eyes upon the animal. 

It is true that the sea serpent has an aggravating way 
of carefully keeping out of sight of those who are most 
desirous of making his acquaintance, and neither bone, 
tooth, nor scale of the monster has ever fallen under 
the eye of a: scientific observer. But while this is very 
much to his discredit, it is a habit shared by other ani- 
mals, and need not necessarily imply that he has no ex- 
istence. It is not solong ago that whalemen’s stories 
of giant squids were generally disbelieved, and not 
until one or two moderate-sized specimens were taken 
on the coast of Newfoundland was their authenticity 
considered as definitely established. 

There is certainly a very considerable amount of tes- 
timony to the occurrence of some huge, snake-like 
creature, sufficient, as Professor Wilson notes, to es- 
tablish any ordinary fact in a court of law. How 
abundant is this testimony, and how well entitled to 
credence, the reader may easily 
ascertain by referring to ‘‘The 
Strand,’’ for August, 1895, where 
it is published in considerable de- 
tail. It will not do to say that a// 
these statements are based on a 
misinterpretation of some familiar 
thing—a whale, a school of por- 
poises, a flock of birds, or drifting 
kelp— for the average ship’s officer 
is well acquainted with such ob- 
jects. Moreover, neither flocks of 
birds nor kelp occur in some of 
the places named, and it is im- 
possible to avoid the conclusion 
that some animal was seen with 
which the observer was quite un- 
familiar. 

Oudemans, a Dutch naturalist, 
was so impressed with the belief 
that such an amount of testimony 
must rest on a firm foundation of 
fact that he wrote a book to show 
that the animal seen was an enor- 
mous seal-like creature of primi- 
tive type, which now and again 
came within the ken of seafaring 
men. That such a creature should 
be so seldom seen, is not surpris- 
ing. One may be on the ocean 
for weeks without catching a 
glimpse of a sail, and if a ship with towering masts 
and spreading canvas escapes notice, it is small wonder 
that an animal which rarely puts its nose above water 
should not be move generally known. 

Says Professor Andrew Wilson: ‘‘Many of the tales 
of sea serpents are amply verified when judged by the 
ordinary rules of evidence, and. . . certain gigantic 
marine animals, at present unfamiliar or unknown to 
science, do certainly exist.’”” And the late Dr. G. Brown 
Goode wrote in the introduction to ‘‘Oceanic Ichthyol- 
ogy’’: ‘‘It can not be doubted that somewhere in the 
sea, at an unknown depth below the surface, there are 
living certain fish-like animals, unknown to science, 
and of great size, which come occasionally to the sur- 
face and give a foundation to such stories as those of 
the sea serpent.”’ 

The hypothesis most commonly accepted, and one 
that fits admirably with many descriptions of the sea 
serpent, is that a giant squid has been seen swimming 
at the surface, the projecting tail serving for the head, 
while the long tentacles, dragging for fifty feet behind, 
constituted the body. Still, this does not cover all the 
cases on record, and it even remains to be proved that 
the great squids ever swim in the manner indicated. 
A more daring suggestion is that some of the extraor- 
dinary sea monsters that flourished when the earth was 
young are still living, and at the time of the Hassler 
Expedition, in 1876, no less an authority than Louis 
Agassiz intimated that some animals thought to have 
been long extinct might still linger in the depths of 
the sea. The gar pike,<that mailed fresh-water tyrant, 


is common enough in parts of the United States to be 
a nuisance, and we find practically the same fish in 


Eocene strata of the West. The Port Jackson shark 
of Australia traces his pedigree back to Carboniferous 
times. A great plesiosaur, swimming at the surface, 
with head raised and neck outstretched, would harmon- 
ize well with some descriptions of the sea serpent. Mosa- 
saurus and his kindred, the sea lizards, that abounded 
in our Cretaceous sea, are also among the animals that 
have been nominated for the post of sea serpentship. 
But truth compels us to say that the close of the Cre- 
taceous period, during which these creatures flourished, 
was most disastrous to living things, and scores of 
strange species were then blotted out of existence. 
Exactly what were the causes of such widespread de- 
struction we know not, but Dana calls it ‘‘one of the 
most noted in all geological history.’’ And while 
‘‘probably not a tenth part of the animal species of 
the world disappeared at the time . . . yet the change 
was so comprehensive, that no Cretaceous species of 
vertebrate is yet known to occur in the rocks of the 
American Tertiary. . .. Here ended not only the liv- 
ing species of dinosaurs, of mosasaurs, and pterosaurs, 
but these tribes of reptiles.’’ There is another objec- 
tion to the majority of these animals, which is that 
with the exception of one or two of the largest plesio- 
saurs they were entirely too small to fill the position 
of sea serpent, few among them reaching a length of 


have cleared up, we have a pretty good understanding 
of its skeleton and appearance. . : 

Now before proceeding to describe Zeuglodon, let us 
run over a few of the characteristics ascribed to the 
sea serpent. Naturally it is always a long animal and 
rather slender; the head is usually of moderate size, 
and is often reared far out of water; the back is 
adorned with a mane or fins, and the body is some- 
times said to be clad with scales; finally, locomotion is 
often said to be by vertical undulations, portions of the 
back alternately appearing and disappearing. To take 
the last point first, it may be said that such a mode of 
progression is so extraordinary that this part of the 
description is used as an argument against the exist- 
ence of the sea serpent. Snakes swim as they crawl, 
by curving the body from side to side, and the sea 
snakes of the Indian Ocean are even less able than 
their fellows of the land to move otherwise, since their 
bodies are compressed, which enables them to get a 
better hold on the water. Fishes, and particularly 
long-bodied fishes, such as eels and ribbon fishes, swim 
in a similar manner, and so did the great extinct ma- 
rine reptiles just mentioned. 

But Zeuglodon was the one animal specially modified 
for vertical movements, and if the sections of his back- 
bone be laid out end to end, it will be found that the 

complete backbone has a very de- 
cided upward curve in the front 
portion. Moreover, Zeuglodon is 
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even twenty-five feet. And here we may, perhaps, 
spring a painful surprise on the reader by saying that 
no animal has actually been measured having a length 
of even one hundred feet. True, books, and among 
them scientific books, say that the great rorqual, 
the longest species of whale, sometimes measures 
one hundred and twenty feet from nose to tail, but 
no one has ever brought such a monster to bag, and 
the largest that has fallen under a tapeline stretched 
but eighty-nine feet. As for those huge reptiles with 
equally huge names, brontosaurus, atlantosaurus, and 
their relatives, the greatest of them is estimated— 
mark the word—at eighty feet, but the largest yet 
secured measures but sixty feet. 

With the Eocene period there came into being hosts 
of new creatures to take the place of those that had 
recently disappeared, and among them some of the 
largest marine animals that have ever lived. In the 
seas of that day swam the greatest of sharks, creatures, 
to judge from their teeth, from seventy-five to one 
hundred and twenty feet long, though their bodies 
were so perishable that ‘‘an estimate’’ is the best that 
can be given. But even if we conservatively lop off 
a score or so of feet from this estimate, it still leaves 
them of goodly proportions. In company with these 
sharks was a whalelike animal called from the shape 
of the teeth zeuglodon, yoke-toothed, though first 
named basilosaurus (king lizard), from a piece of its 
backbone which was supposed to have belonged to 
some reptile. Until recently this animal was not very 
well known in spite of the abundance of its bones in 
parts of the Southern States, but while there are cer- 
tain points about its structure that we would like to 





the most slender animal for its 
size with which we are acquainted, 
and, while certainly attaining a 
length of fifty to seventy feet, 
was not more than six or eight 
feet in diameter at the thickest 
part, and this is far less than the 
chest measure of any whale of 
equal length. And as there are 
giants among all sorts of animals, 
individuals that for some reason 
far exceed their fellows, so an oc 
casional Zeuglodon mzght have 
run up to one hundred feet, and 
this, as Kaa said of himself, would 
be a very fair length even for a 
sea serpent. The head of this 
animal was small in proportion 
to the body, as may be seen bya 
glance at the figure of the skele- 
ton, and was provided with a fine 
set of teeth, well adapted for 
seizing and cutting. It will be 
seen that Zeuglodon was just the 
reverse of the Tom Noddies, who 
were ‘“‘all head and no bodies’’; 
for by far the greater portion of 
the creature was the tail. And 
one of the most obvious uses for such a length and 
weight of tail would be to serve as a counterpoise for 
the body, and enable its possessor to rear the forepart 
out of the water, and yet at the same time swim steadily 
forward. Then there is a very peculiar modification of 
the breastbone, which, taken in connection with the 
rest of the skeleton, led the late Professor Cope to 
agree with the writer in believing that the forepart 
of the body could easily be raised from ten to twenty 
feet out of water in order to take a comprehensive 
view of the surroundings. 

Among the picturesque features often ascribed to the 
sea serpent are a mane, or crest, and scales, and there 
were some things about our Zeuglodon that might have 
suggested these. As for scales, one good authority 
has written a paper to prove that the animal was a 
veritable mail-clad monster incased in a cuirass of 
jointed bones, although other scientific men decline 
to subscribe to this. 

Taken all in all, some such creature as Zeuglodon 
would accord better with the average description of 
the sea serpent than any other known to science, and 
if—please note this if—any animals of this kind exist, 
their appearance would account for some of the reports 
of the occurrence of the sea serpent. 

It inay be justly urged against Zeuglodon that none 
of the Eocene mammals are known to have living rep- 
resentatives, but, on the other hand, it is to be borne 
in mind that marine animals are less liable to change 
than the dwellers upon land, and so conservative a nat- 
uralist as Dr. Gill wrote, that it was possible, though 
far from probable, that some relative of Zeuglodon 
might still be living. 
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By Joel Chandler Harris, Author of ‘‘Uncle Remus, His Songs and His Sayings” : 


NCLE REMUS was very anxious to know what 

the child thought about the story of Brother 

Rabbit and the chicken feathers, but he made 

no inquiries; he was willing to let the young- 
ster’s preferences show themselves without any urging 
on his part. As has been said, he was all at sea with 
respect to the little boy, for the reason that he be- 
longed to an entirely new generation with which Uncle 
Remus had had small dealings. The old man had to 
feel his way in order to reach the sympathetic side 
of the child. 

When the little boy did speak, he made no ref- 
erence to Brother Rabbit and the chicken feath- 
ers; his thoughts were elsewhere. ‘‘Uncle Remus,” 
he said, ‘‘I never saw a cricket. What do they 
look like?’’ 

‘‘You ain’t never see no cricket!’’ exclaimed Uncle 
Remus, with a great display of amazement. ‘‘Well, 
dat bangs my time! What yo’ ma an’ pa—speshually 
yo’ pa—what dey been doin’ all deze lonesome years 
dat they ain’t never show’d you no cricket? How dey 
speck you ter git “long in de worl’ ef day ain’t gwine 
ter tell you ’bout de things you oughter know, an’ 
show you de things dat you oughter see? You ain’t 
never see "no cricket, an’ here you is mos’ ready ter 
shave off de down on your face!’’ 

The child blushed. ‘‘Why, I have no down on my 
face, Uncle Remus,’’ he protested. 

‘‘Well, you will have some er deze days, an’ den what 
will folks think uv a great big man what ain’t never 
seed no cricket?” 

‘‘Mother has never seen one,”’ replied the little boy, 
somewhat triumphantly. 

“She's a lady,’’ Uncle Remus explained, ‘‘an’ dat’s 
diffunt. She been brung up in ’Lantamatantarum, 
an’ I speck she’d fall down an’ faint ef she wuz ter 
see one. Folks ain’t like day use ter be; in my day 
an’ time, ef man er boy wuz ter say dat he ain’t 
never is seed no cricket, dem what he tol’ de news 
ter would git up an’ go ’way fum ’im; but deze 
days I boun’ you dey’d huddle up close ’roun’ ’im, 
an’ j’ine in wid ’im, an’ say dey ain’t never is seed 
one nudder.”’ 

“If you had never seen one, you wouldn’t talk that 
way, Uncle Remus,’’ remarked the little boy quite seri- 
ously. ‘‘How can I help myself, if 1 have never seen 
one? It isn’t my fault, is it?” 

“‘Tooby sho’ it ain’t, honey. Nobody ain’t blamin’ 
you. Yit when I seea great big boy what ain’t never 
seed no cricket, I bleeze ter ax myse’f whar he come 
fum an’ what he been doin’. I boun’ ef you’d ’a’ been 
wid yo’ gran’mammy an’ me you'd ’a’ seed crickets 
twel you got tired er seein’ um. Dat’s de kinder folks 
we-all is. ’Tain’t no trouble ter we-all fer ter show 
chillun what dey oughter see. I bet you, you pa 
know’d what a cricket wuz long ’fo’ he wuz ol’ ez 
you is. Dey wan’t nothin’ fer ter hender ’im. Miss 
Sally des turned ’im over ter me, an’ say, ‘Don’t let 
’im git hurted’, an’ dar he wuz. Ef he ain’t seed all 
dey wuz ter be seed, it ’uz kaze it ’uz in a show, an’ de 
show in town whar he can’t git at it. Dat’s de way 
we done wid him, an’ dat’s de way I’d like ter do wid 
you. It’s a mighty pity you wa’n’t brung up here at 
home, stidder up dar in ’Lantamatantarum, whar day 
ain’t nothin’ ’tall but dust, an’ mud, an’ money. De 
folks up dar ain’t want de mud an’ dust, an’ de mo’ dey 
wash it off de mo’ dey gits on um; but dey does want 
de money, an’ de mo’ dey scuf- 
fles fer it, de mo’ dey has ter 
scuffle.”’ 

“Is a cricket like a grasshop- 
per, Uncle Remus?’ inquired 
the little boy, who took no in- 
terest in the old man’s preju- 
dice against Atlanta. ; 

“‘Dey mos’ly is, an’ den ag’in 
dey mos’ly ain’t. Befo’ de time 
dat ol’ Grandaddy Cricket kick 
down de chimbley, dey wa’n’t 
no mo’ like grasshoppers dan 
I’m like a steer, but atter dat, 
when he git his knees on wrong- 
sudouterds, dey sorter look like 
grasshoppers ’cepin’ when you 
look at um right close, an’ den 
dey don’t look like um. 

‘Dey got lots mo’ sense dan 
de yuther crawlin’ an’ hoppin’ 
creeturs. Dey ought not ter be 
put wid de hoppin’ creeturs, 
kaze dey don’t b’long wid um, 
an’ dey wouldn’t be a-hoppin’ 
in deze days ef ol’ Grandaddy 
Cricket hadn’t ’a’ got cripple 
when he kick de chimbley down. 
In de times when ol’ Boss Ele- 
hant, an’ Brer Lion, an’ Brer 
Neer wuz meanderin’ roun’ in 
deze parts, little Mr. Cricket 
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wuz on mighty good terms wid um. Ez dey say er 
folks, he stood mighty well whar dey know’d ’im— 
mighty well—an’ he wuz ’bout de sharpes’ er de whole 
caboodle, ef you’ll leave out de name er Brer Rabbit. 

“It come *bout one time dat de creeturs wuz all sun- 
nin’ deyse’f—it mought er been Sunday fer all I know 
—an’ dey des stretch out an’ sot an’ sot roun’ lickin’ 
der chops, an’ blinkin’ der eyes, an’ combin’ der ha’r. 
Mr. Elephant wuz swingin’ hisse’f backerds an’ forerds, 
an’ flingin’ de san’ on his back fer ter keep off de flies, 
an’ all de res’ wuz gwine on ’cordin’ ter der breed an’ 
need. 

““Ef you’ll watch right close, honey, you’ll fin’ out 
fer yo’se’f dat when folks ain’t got much ter do, an’ 
little er nothin’ fer ter talk 
*bout, dey’ll soon git ter brag- 
gin’, an’ dat’s des de way wid 
de creeturs. Brer Fox start it 
up; he say, ‘Gents, ’fo’ I fergit 
it off’n my min’, I wanter tell 
you dat I’m de swiffes’ one 
in dis bunch.’ Mr. Elephant 
wink one er his*little eyeballs, 
an’ fling his snout in dea’r an’ 
whispered — an’ you mought 
’a’ hearn dat whisper a mile— - 
‘I’m de strenkiest; I wanter i 
call yo’ ’tention ter dat.’ Mr. 
Lion shuck his mane an’ 
showed his tushes. He say, 
‘Don’t fergit dat I’m de King 
er all de creetur tribe.’ Mr. 

Tiger stretch hisse’f an’ gap’d. 
He say, ‘I’m de purtiest an’ de 
mos’ servigrous.’ 

‘“‘Fum one ter de yuther 
de braggin’ went roun’. Ef 
’twan’t dis it uz dat, an’ ef 
*twan’t dat, ’twuz de yuther. 

Dey went on so twel bimeby 

little Mr. Cricket chirped up 

an’ say he kin make all un 

um run dey heads off, fum ol’ 

Mr. Elephant down ter de las’ 

one. Dey all laugh like it’s a good joke, an’ Brer Fox 
he ’low dat he had de idee dat dey wuz all doin’ some 
monstus tall braggin’, but Mr. Cricket wuz away ahead 
er de whole gang, an’ den he say, ‘How you gwineter 
begin fer ter commence fer ter do all deze great deeds 
an’ didoes?’ Mr. Cricket say, ‘Des gi’ me time; gi’ me 
time, an’ you’ll all hear fum me—you’ll hear, but you 
won’t stop fer ter lis’n,’ an’ den he work his jaws fer 
all de worl’ like Brer Rabbit does when he’s chawin’ 
terbacker. 

‘‘Now ol’ Brer Rabbit know’d dat Mr. Cricket wuz 
up ter some sharp trick er n’er, an’ so he wait twel he 
kin have a confab wid ’im. He ain’t had long ter wait, 
kaze Mr. Crickley Cricket make up his min’ dat Brer 
Rabbit wuz de one what kin he’p him out. Dey bofe 
wanter see one an’er, an’ when dat’s de case, day ain't 
much trouble ’bout it. Dey soon got off by deyse’f, an’ 
Brer Rabbit ’low dat Mr. Cricket got a mighty big job 
on his han’s, an’ Mr. Cricket, he say it’s sech a big 
job dat he can’t git thoo wid less’n Brer Rabbit will 
he’p ’im out. Mr. Cricket say ’tain’t much he gwine 
ter ax er Brer Rabbit, but little ez ’tis, he bleeze ter 
ax it. Brer Rabbit look at ’im right hard an’ twis’ his 
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mustache. ‘Out wid it, Mr. Cricket; out wid it, an’ 
I'll see ef I kin he’p you out. But I want you ter take 
notice dat all de yuthers is got a crow fer ter pick wid 
me, on account er de way I been doin’.’ 

Mr. Cricket chirp up, ‘So I hear, Brer Rabbit-—so I 
hear,’ an’ den he went on fer ter tell Brer Rabbit what 
he want ’im ter do. Brer Rabbit laugh, he did, an’ 
say, ‘Ef dat’s all you want, Mr. Cricket, you kin count 
me in, kaze I laid off fer ter he’p you lot’s mo’ dan dat 
—-lots mo’.’. Mr. Cricket say dat’ll be de greatest 
plenty, an’ wid dat dey went off home fer ter kinder 
res’ deyse’f, but not ’fo’ dey fix on a day when dey’ll 
have time fer ter work der trick on de yuther creeturs. 

‘Dey ’greed on de day, an’ dat day dey met, an’ atter 
colloguin’ tergedder, off 
dey put ter de place 
whar dey ‘spected ter 
fin’ de yuther creeturs. 
De fust one dey meet 
wuz ol’ Mr. Elephant. 
Dey pass de time er day, 
dey did, an’ Brer Rabbit 
say he got bad news. Mr. 
Elephant flung up his 
snout like he ’stonish’d, 
an’ swung backerd an’ 
forerds like he ’bout ter 
cry. Brer Rabbit ‘low 
dat de win’ blow’d a 
hick’y-nut down right 
*pon top er Mr. Cricket 
an’ cripple ‘im so he 
can’t go home, an’ he 
ax ef Mr. Elephant won't 
tote ’im ez fur ez he kin. 
Mr. Elephant say tooby 
sho he will, an’ be glad 
in de bargain, an’ so he 
kneel down, he did, an’ 
let Mr. Cricket crawl on 
his back. 

‘“*But Mr. Cricket crawl 
furder dan de back; he 
crawl on Mr. Elephant 
neck, an’ den inter his year. Dis whar he wanter 
git, an’ soon ez he got settle, he flutter his wings 
right fas’ an’ Mr. Elephant think de win’ is blowin’ 
thoo de trees. Mr. Cricket flutter his wings harder, 
an’ Mr. Elephant think deys a storm comin’ up. He 
splunge thoo de bushes, he did, an’ ef Mr. Cricket 
hadn’t ’a’ been inside his year, he’d ’a’ been knocked 
off by de lim’s er de trees. Ez twuz he sot back an’ 
laugh, an’ say ter hisse’f dat Mr. Elephant ain’t hear 
nothin’ ’tall ter what he will hear. 

‘*Wid dat, he chune up his whistle, an’ started fer ter 
blow on it. He blow’d kinder low ter begin wid, an’ 
den he 'gun ter git louder. An’ de louder he got de 
mo’ he skeer’d Mr. Elephant, an’ he went splungin’ 
thoo de woods same eza harrycane. He went so fas’ 
dat he come mighty nigh runnin’ over King Lion whiles 
he wuz talkin’ ter ol’ Brer Tiger. He ain’t hear um 
say, ‘Mr. Elephant, whar you gwine?’ but he stop right 
whar dey wuz an’ ’gun ter turn roun’ an’ roun.’ King 
Lion ax ’im what de matter, an’ Mr. Elephant say he 
b'lieve he gwine ravin’ ’stracted. He ’low, ‘I got a 
singin’ an’ a whistlin’ in one er my years, an’ I dunner 
which un it’s in. Don’t you-all hear it?’ 

‘*Dey lis’n, dey did, an’, bless 
gracious, dey kin hear it. Ol’ 
King Lion look like he ’ston- 
ished. He say, ‘It soun’s fer all 
de worl’, Mr. Elephant, like you 
des ’bout ter bile over, an’ ef 
dat’s what you gwine ter do, I 
wanter be out’n de way—clean 
out’n de way.’ 

‘*Mr. Elephant turn roun’ an’ 
roun’, he did, an’ ef he’d ’a’ 
been light - headed 
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like some 
folks I knows, he’d ‘a’ drapt 
right dar. Mr. Cricket watch 
his chance, an’ when Mr. Ele- 
phant got nigh ter King Lion, 
he tuck a flyin’ jump an’ lit right 
in King Lion’s mane, an’ ’twan’t 
long ’fo’ he made his way ter de 
year. But while he wuz mak- 
in’ his way dar Mr. Elephant 
stopped whirlin’ ’roun’; he stop 
an’ lis’n, he did, an’ he ain't 
hear nothin’; he lis'n some mo’ 
an’ still he ain’t hear nothin’. 
He say, ‘I b’lieve in my soul dat 
I'm kyo’d! I’m mighty glad I 
met you-all, kaze I know one un 
you is a doctor, an’ ever which 
un it is, he sho has done de work.’ 

“By dis time, Mr. Cricket 
had got in King’ Lion year, an’ 
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‘twan’t long ’fo’ he start up his whistlin’. He whistle 
low fer ter start wid, an’ King Lion hol’ his head side- 


ways an’ lis’n. He say, ‘I still hears it, Mr. Elephant, 


an’ ef youer kyo’d I done cotch de thing you had.’ Mr. 
Cricket went a little louder, an’ King Lion ’gun ter 
Mr. Tiger 


back off like he had business ter ’ten’ ter. 
say, ‘Whar you gwine? I hope 
you ain’t skeer’d er Brer Ele- 
phant, kaze he ain’t gwineter 
hurt you. Ef you gwine any- 
whar, you better turn ’roun’ an’ 
g> right.’ 

‘*But King Lion ain’t pay no 
’tention ter Mr. Tiger; he des 
back off, he did, an’ wave his tail 
an’ shake his mane. Mr. Cricket 
‘gun ter whistle louder an’ flut- 
ter his wings, an’ make um zoon 
like a locus’. King Lion say, ‘I 
hear de win’ a-blowin’ an’ I bet- 
ter git home ter my wife an’ 
chillun,’ an’ off he put, runnin’ 
like he wuz gwine atter de doc- 
tor. Mr. Tiger laugh, an’ say 
dat some folks is so funny he 
dunner what ter make un um. 
Dey stayed dar confabbin’, an’ 
bimeby dey hear a fuss, an’ here 
come King Lion gwine ez hard 
ez he kin. Tryin’ fer ter git 
away fum de fuss in his year, he 
had run all roun’ twel he come 
back ag’in ter whar he start 
fum. He had his tongue out, 
an’ his tail wuz droopin’; he wuz 
mighty nigh wo’ out. 

‘‘He say, ‘Heyo! what you-all 
doin’ here? I had de idee dat 
I let’ you back yander whar I 
come fum.’ Mr. Elephant ’low, 
‘We ain’t skacely move out’n our tracks. You run 
away an’ lef’ us, an’ here you is back; what de name 
er goodness is de matter wid you?’ King Lion say, 
‘I done got a whistlin’ in my head, an’ look like I 
can’t ’scape fum it. It’s in dar yit, an’ I dunner what 
I’m gwine ter do ’bout it.’ Mr. Elephant say, ‘Do like 
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I did—stan’ it de bes’ you kin.’ Brer Tiger ‘low, ‘I hear 


it, an’ it soun’ zactly like you wuz bout ter bile over, 


an’ when you does I wanter be out’n de way.’ 

‘‘By dat time little Mr. Cricket had done made a 
flyin’ jump an’ lit on Mr. Tiger, an’ ’twan’t long ’fo’ 
he wuz snug in Mr. Tiger year. Mr. Tiger lis’n, he 
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did, an’ den he ’gun ter back off an’ wave his tail. Mr. 
Elephant swing his snout, an’ say, ‘What de matter, 
Mr. Tiger? I hope you ain’t thinkin’ ’bout leavin’ 
us." But Mr. Tiger wuz done gone. He des flit 
away. Long ’bout dat time, Mr. Rabbit come lopin’ 
up, laughin’ fit ter kill. He ’low, ‘Brer Cricket say he 
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From the Countess of Arlingford, London, to Lady 
Charles Hanford-Collingbourne, New York 


roo Curzon St., Mayfair, W., Nov. 15, 1950 
Y DEAREST EMILY: At last I am to get 
over for the season. Arlingford has yielded 
to my wishes, because, as he unkindly puts it, 
I have made his life a burden to him by talk- 
ing about New York. But he is so abominably diffi- 
cult to move, so British of the school of 1goo still, that 
there wasn’t any other way. I dare say I like a quiet 
life as much as he does, but no one can say that as a 
mother I am not willing to make sacrifices in order 
that my giris should have some chance. Nowadays, 
when even middle-class girls expect to have one sum- 
mer tour in America, and when half the young women 
in Sibyl and Gwen’s own set chatter almost as easily 
about New York as they do about London, it is absurd 
that my two should never have crossed the Atlantic, 
except for the briefest 
trips—we might almost 
as well have let Cook 
conduet us. We have 
seen Niagara Falls, but 
we have never dined at 
Mrs. Morpont’s. I leave 
it to any one to say 
which is the more im- 
portant of the two. 

I have carried my 
point, but in my own 
house I am called unpa- 
triotic, Americomaniac 
—I can scarcely tell you 
what I have suffered. 
Not only is Arlingford 
hopeless, but I may as 
well confess that Gwen 
is worse. There is no 
controlling the girl. It 
seems to me that she ac- 
centuates her English- 
isms to annoy me (Sibyl 
has scarcely the trace of 
an accent, dear child!). 
The other evening Mr. 
Van Renfrew S. Podkins 
—the President of the 
Celluloid Collar-Button 
Trust, you .know—was 
dining with us, and if 
you knew your latter- 
day London you would 
realize that this is an 
achievement. I confess 
frankly that sometimes 
I think we are a little 
undignified in the way 
we tumble over each 
other to entertain Amer- 
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icans of any position. But one must move with the 
times, and the only way to induce people to come to 
your parties with any enthusiasm, or to secure any 
attention from the newspapers, is to have a copper 
or cotton or some other king for your guest. Of 
course, the thing is to avoid being taken in. Lady 
Clanfitzroy had a dreadful time a little while ago. Per- 
haps you heard of it. She introduced a man everywhere 
who she said was a retired director of the vacuum pump 
syndicate, and it turned out in the end that he had been 
a valet to one of the pump kings, and in this way had 
learned to behave like a captain of industry. Lady 
Clanfitzroy, however, is Americomaniac to such a point 
of absolute snobbishness, that no one felt very sorry for 
her. She has gone abroad for six months. 

I mustn’t, however, diverge too much. I started to 
tell you about the night Mr. Podkins dined with us. 
ffs position is authentic enough, and I felt that the 
evening would go off well. I sent him in to dinner 
with Sibyl. You know me well enough to know that 
I am not one of the mothers who make a favorite 

of one child, but naturally I 
build my hopes on Sibyl. I 
was, therefore, rather aston- 
ished when, after dinner, I 
found that Mr. Podkins had 


gone into the conservatory 
with Gwen. If my youngest 
child were anything except 


what she is, I should, I admit, 
have been pleased with this, 
as would any British mother. 
(With all the changes that 
have come in, the conserva- 
tory still produces excellent 
results.) But I shuddered to 
think what the girl might say 
tohim. She reported the con- 
versation later. I will try to 
give you some slight idea of 
it. She told him, it appears, 
that she despised the girls 
who go over to New York, 
‘hoping to sell themselves for 
money and position’’ (that, 
my dear, is the delicate way 
she phrases things). 

“TIT am prouder,’’ she went 
on, “of being merely the 
daughter of an English Earl 
than I should be if I were a 
Morgan or a Schwab, and I 
would rather marry a simple 
British peer than a director of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad.” 

All this seems to me, dear 
Emily, so unnecessary. Of 
course, I’m patriotic and proud 
of being an Englishwoman, 
but I see no necessity for let- 
ting the lion roar and waving 
the union-jack on every occa- 
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gwine ter make you-all run an’ dat’s des what he done. 
Bofe un you been runnin’ kaze I see you pantin’, an’ ef 
you’ll des wait here, Mr. Cricket will fetch Mr. Tiger 
back safe an’ soun’,’ an’ dey ain’t had ter wait long, 
nudder, kaze bimeby, here come Mr. Tiger, tongue out 
an’ tail a-droopin’. He say, ‘Hello! how come you-all 
ter outrun me? I got de idee dat 
you wuz back yander in de woods 
whar I come fum,’ an’ den dey 
got ter laughin’ at ’im, an’ dey 
laugh twel dey can’t laugh no 
mo’. Mr. Cricket jump outer 
Mr. Tiger’s year, an’ git in de 
grass,an’ bimeby he show hisse’f. 
‘*He come close up wid a ‘How- 
dy do, gents?’ an’ dey pass de 
time day wid ’im. Bimeby Mr. 
Elephant ’low, ‘Mr. Cricket, ain’t 
you say de yuther day dat you 
wuz gwineter make we-all run?’ 
an’ Mr. Cricket, he make answer, 
‘Why, I wouldn’t talk *bout run- 
nin’ ef I’d been runnin’ same ez 
what you been doin’.’ Mr. Ele- 
phant swing his snout kinder 
slow, an’ say, ‘How you know 
I been runnin’?? Mr. Cricket 
‘low, ‘I know bekaze ef I hadn’t 
er helt on monstous tight, I’d 
’a’ fell off, an’ mo’ dan dat, ef 
I hadn’t er stopped singin’ an’ 
whistlin’ you’d ’a’ been runnin’ 
yit.’. Mr. Elephant shot his two 
little eyes, an’ say, ‘Well, suh!’ ” 
‘‘What did the others do?”’ the 
little boy inquired, when he was 
sure that the story was ended. 
‘‘Dey mos’ly got ’way fum dem 
parts, kaze dey wuz skeer’d Mr. 
Cricket would git on um ag’in. 
King Lion say he got ter look atter some fresh meat 
what he got, Mr. Elephant say he bleeze ter go an’ cut 
some grass, an’ Mr. Tiger ’low dat he got ter hunt up 
some vittles fer hisfambly. An’ ez fer Mr. Cricket, he 
clomb on Brer Rabbit’s back, an’ dey mosied off somers I 
dunner whar. All1 know is dat dey giggle ez dey went.” 
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Thank Heaven, I am a cosmopolite in spirit. 
Arlingford flatly says that I am taking the girls to 
New York in the hope of getting them married into 


sion. 


the American Plutocracy. I don’t deny that I should 
like to see the girls married well. I don’t call that 
being un-English, and the advantages that go with a 
good American position must be obvious to every 
one. A good many girls are marrying Australians 
nowadays, but I feel that is risky. It is rather as it 
was when our mothers were young and an American 
girl often preferred an English baronet to an Italian 
prince, because the British title really meant some- 
thing. There are many multi-millionaires and com- 
mercial magnates of every sort in the antipodes, but 
the well-established American fortunes, even if smaller, 
seem to me preferable, really smarter, if you know 
what I mean. 

I might possibly leave Gwen at home, but I don’t 
know that it is safe. She would probably think it a 
fine thing to engage herself while I’m away to some 
wholly hopeless young man with no recommendation 
beyond his nationality and his cricketing. And just 
now I particularly distrust Lord Edgar Altoning, who 
drops in here for tea far too often of late, I think. My 
girls must really do better than a second son (and the 
title is only Irish), a guardsman with very little money, 
and absolutely no commercial ability nor inclination. 
I don’t know whether Gwen is really interested in him 
or not, and I don’t know moreover whether absence 
makes girls forget, or only makes the heart grow 
fonder. But I think I must bring Gwen, though, as 
I said, I build my hopes on Sibyl. 

Emily dear, write me and give me some good advice. 
How I envy you your life! After all, there are some 
advantages in being a widow. If Lord Charles had 
lived, you very probably would not have been able to 
have a house in New York, to pass eight winter seasons 
there and to get the really smart position you have in 
America. English husbands don’t always like New 
York, it appears. I suppose they feel restless and 
miss the soporific atmosphere of St. James’s. 

I don’t deny, dear, that I’m counting on you some- 
what to help us to get on. Still I hope we should do 
all right in any case. I am taking some letters. And, 
of course, I know some Americans. But will they be 
so nice to me at home as they are abroad? The great 
thing is that when one sees the English who do get re- 
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ceived sometimes, people who have absolutely no posi- 
tion here at all, one does feel that one ought to have no 
difficulty. Still I suppose one never can tell. What 
sort of gowns ought we to bring? Another thing, is 
motoring absolutely not done any longer? From what 
I tell you what do you think about the girls? With 
love to you as always, I am your devoted 
MADELINE ARLINGFORD. 


P.S.—I quite forgot to say that if it wouldn’t be too 
much trouble I wish you would take some rooms for 
us. Asitting-room and two bedrooms. And, of course, 
a place for a maid. We must do with only one for the 
three, which is tiresome. A decent address and not 
too expensive, if that can be managed—I suppose it 
can’t. But from what I hear I simply can’t afford the 
Imperial Columbian, which I suppose is the thing. We 
sail from Bristol, on the A/éanzan, January 3d, so we 
shall want our rooms on the 7th.—M. A. 


Il 
From Lady Charles Hanford-Collingbourne, New 
York, to the Countess of Arlingford, London 
1ooo East 97th Street, Movember 20, 1950 

My DEAR MADELINE: I’ve got you the rooms, which 
I hope you will like, at the Waldorf-Astoria. It is one 
of the small old-fashioned hotels, rather in the down- 
town district, but it is still very comfortable, I believe, 
and a good many people keep on going to it year 
after year. It isn’t unsmart exactly, and it isn't so 
ruinously expensive as the new hotels. 

Of course, my dear, you can count on me, though 
naturally at this time of year I’m rushed to death. But 
I will see what can be done. You will get on all right; 
for, after all, it is something to be a countess. But let 
me air my pet grievance right here. If titles are not 
the guarantee of position that they ought to be it is 
entirely the fault of a silly custom of our own, and 
which I should like to see changed by act of Parlia- 
ment. Take your own case: you are the Countess of 
Arlingford, but you are generally spoken of as Lady 
Arlingford. And that means, or might mean, that you 
were a marchioness or a countess or a viscountess or 
a baroness or a baronet’s wife or even merely a knight’s 
widow. I think it is abominable. It is just this system 
that gives duchesses such an extremely unfair advan- 
tage over the rest of us. 

Of course, if the Americans really knew England it 
would be all right, but they don’t, my dear Madeline. 
If you could see the peorle who get taken up here, and 
if you knew the things they do in order to get into New 
York society! To be quite frank, I don’t think Ameri- 
cans can tell the difference between the nice kind 
of English and the kind that aren’t nice. They find 
us quaint and amusing, and they don’t seem to realize 
that there are people in London just as up-to-date as 
any one in New York. I sometimes think they like the 
wrong kind better than the right. At any rate, they 
accept a lot of people whose only recommendation is 
that they can startle every one somehow. 

_We English who are—well, the sort of people one 
knows at home—ought to do something; we ought to 
make a stand. But it is so difficult to know what to do 
—the Americans themselves, to put it flatly, don’t care 
a hang; they aren't going to do anything about it. 
They don’t ‘tau fond”’ consider us very important any- 
way, and they don’t mind who we are so long as we 
amuse them. That sounds a little as if I disliked them, 
doesn't it? And I admit I have moments of doing so. 
But then I have so many dear friends among them, and 
the very nicest people here are so constantly good to 
me, that I find my roots very much in the soil of New 
York. After all, I like life in a d¢g town. Of course 
London is charming, I love 
going back and seeing old 
friends and all that sort 
of thing, but between our- 
selves, Madeline, I’m afraid 
it seems a little provincial. 

You ask me about the 
girls. They will be all 
right—this is rather the 
moment for English girls 
here. They really make as- 
tonishing successes some- 
times, even girls whom we 
wouldn’t at home think 
much of. Men seem a good 
deal attracted by them— 
and here, Madeline, I think 
I can give you a valuable 
hint. The reason why they 
are attracted by them is 
just that they are so dif- 
ferent from American girls. 
I shouldn’t worry in the 
least if Sibyl and Gwen 
have a rather pronounced 
English accent. : 

You wanted to know 
about clothes. Bring every- 
thing Parisian you have— 
I believe you told me that 
you hadn’t as yet begun 
getting things from here. 
And yet I’min doubt. Iam 
no sure whether it wouldn’t 
actually*be cleverer for the 
girls to have real English 
clothes. Being perfectly 
dressed is no distinction 
here. I believe some men 
find it a relief to see an 
English gown. It’s so art- 
less. There are even a few 
American girls here who make a fad of dressing in 
the English style. They wear those blouses with a 
careless soft neckband cut a little low, put nets over 
their hair, and when they walk droop their shoul- 
ders and stick their heads forward. It is called so 
quaintly antique, so clinging, so womanly. Men get 
tired of style, and of independence too. Our girls are 
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succeeding here like anything. So I’m glad—though 
ofecourse I should be anyway—to have two such flow- 
ers of English girlhood as I know Sibyl and Gwen must 
be to introduce. I really must stop. 
Your affectionate 
EMILY HANFORD-COLLINGBOURNE. 


III 


From Lady Sibyl Horton, New York, to the Hon. Miss 
Violet Exfield, Hartshaw Castle, Shawmoor, Herts 


The Waldorf-Astoria, Fedruary 8, 1951 

My DARLING VI: It’s more lovely than you can im- 
agine, much more lovely than you and I ever thought 
when we were at school and used to plan the seasons 
we would spend in New York. 
It’s so big, and so gorgeous, 
and one meets so many inter- 
esting people—all the people 
one has been reading of for 
years. And there are so many 
dinners and theatre parties 
and suppers and balls going 
all the time that one is kept 
in a perfect whirl. We are 
being asked out a lot, for when 
the Americans once decide to 
be hospitable there is no end 
to their kindness. Of course 
we were excellently started. 
We arrived on the 7th, and 
Lady Charles had arranged to 
present us all on the rath. I 
wish you might have seen 
Morpont House. Such recep- 
tion-rooms and such decora- 
tions! There was a bank of 
orchids at least a hundred feet 
long in the great ante-chamber. 
And Mrs. Morpont was so kind 
to us. She kept me talking 
with her for at least a minute 
or two after Lady Charles had 
presented me. 

“We are always glad to wel- 
come English girls here,’’ she 
said, ‘‘only you mustn’t take 
all our men, for our own girls 
must have husbands.”’ 

This with a smile and, be- 
lieve me, with not a trace of 
condescension. Yet somehow 
one feels that with all her sim- 
plicity she is a great lady and 
what the leader of the four 
hundred should be. I try not 
to be too much impressed by 
the plutocracy, but even toa simple democratic Briton 
there is something very dazzling in the position of a 
member of the smart set, and when it comes to the 
rank of the one hundred and fifty—well, I just give 
way and enjoy the radiance of greatness. It makes 
our musty old titles seem so common somehow. Every- 
thing here is so delightfully new, with the fresh paint 
all shining bright and the brilliance of it not dimmed 
by centuries of history and London fogs. 

The people are very different—I assure you no Ameri- 
comaniac in London ever succeeds in giving an imita- 
tion of the real thing. The first thing that strikes you 
is the women’s clothes. Paris is the nearest like it in 
Europe, but no copy can ever be quite like the original, 
I suppose. The frocks I got in Paris do very well. 
But it is a little tiresome to have Gwen's clothes at- 
tract more attention than mine. You 
know she obstinately refused to have 
anything except what that same old 
Madame Reid, who has done for our 
family for ages, could make. Now 
her clothes are called so charmingly 
quaint, so artistic, so picturesque, 
when they seem to me just plain 
dowdy. 

The girls themselves are so differ- 
ent from us. ~You will laugh, I 
suppose, because I don’t say ‘‘dif- 
ferent to.’’ But really, Vi, this is 
not affectation; I seem to pick up 
American phrases so naturally.) To 
return to the girls—they are so self- 
possessed, so sparkling, and so amaz- 
ingly independent of men’s society. 
I go out constantly to lunch-parties 
of women only and enjoy myself 
hugely. 

As for the men, I like them very 
much. You ought to hear me talk 
stocks and consolidations and the 
South American Zollverein. But I 
think sometimes I should get on bet- 
ter if I were more pronouncedly En- 
glish, as Gwen is. Men are funny 
things, aren’t they? They seem to 
like whatever they don’t often get. 

You should hear the things that 
Lord Edgar Altoning says about 
American girls. He’s enthusiastic. 
But very few American girls would 
be willing to marry and go out to 
England to live. He thinks I’ve 
grown so much like an American, 
developed so much since I’ve been 
here. You remember we knew him 
at home; he was always dropping in 
for tea in Curzon Street. I think 
mother thought he was interested in, 
Gwen, but I was convinced it was only friendship. 
He wouldn’t have been a good match for her, though 
he is so awfully nice. : 

Write me, darling. Don’t think I’m not still inter- 
ested in all the things you will be doing in London. I 
suppose you are going up to town soon. Much love 
from your devoted SIBYL. 
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IV 


Lady Gwendoline Horton, New York, to Miss Web- 
ster, 382 Evelyn Gardens, South Kensington 


The Waldorf-Astoria, February 12, 1951 

My DEAR FLORENCE: I promised you to send you 
some of my impressions of America, but one is so busy! 
Even now I can only give you a few of them. In the 
main, it is what I expected it to be, only more so, if 
you know what I mean. It is all very splendid, and to 
see for once more amusing than you can imagine. 
Don’t think I don’t enjoy it, for I do. But I can’t tell 
you how often I think of our dear peaceful sleepy Lon- 
don life with longing and regret. Nothing in England 
can equal the magnificence of a ball at Mrs. Morpont’s, 
the house itself, the wonder- 
ful gowns and jewels, and 
the throngs of the world’s 
most distinguished people. 
But I’m an English girl, 
and I have enjoyed myself 
quite as much at a dear 
simple little Court Ball at 
Buckingham Palace dancing 
around with no one better 
than earls and even bar- 
onets. 

If I said that to people 
over here they would only 
laugh, kindly but indulgent- 
ly, and I should be told 
that I was ‘‘so amusing,” 
‘so breezy’’ or ‘‘so refresh- 
ing.’’ They are all awfully 
nice to one, but one feels 
that it is because one is a 
kind of curiosity, a freak. 
When all is said and done, 
we are two races, not one. 
And I suppose we can never 
thoroughly understand each 
other. For example, I am 
convinced that no one born 
under a hereditary monarchy 
can ever feel so strongly 
about class distinctions as 
do these republicans. Of 
course, I can see that it isa 
fine thing to be enormously 
rich, to be at the head of 
some great commercial en- 
terprise and to have an as- 
sured position in the one 
hundred and fifty, but I can 
not feel, as they do here, 
that people who enjoy these 
advantages are actually of 
a different kind of flesh and blood to the others. I feel 
interest when I meet them, but notawe. They try to 
tell me over here that they are as much a democracy 
as we are. In a sense that is true. In both coun- 
tries men have a perfectly good chance to better their 
position. But, as I put the difference to Mr. Van Ren- 
frew Podkins the other day, in England every man 
hopes to become as good as every other man, in Amer- 
ica he hopes to become better than every other man. 
I also told Mr. Podkins that he was really almcst 
as nice as if he were an Englishman. He laughed 
and then I knew that he thought me, not rude, 
but merely ‘“‘refreshing.’’ He is really a man of 
great position—of course, you know about the Cel- 
luloid Collar-Button Trust, and how it was put on 
its feet by Mr. Podkins’s discovery of how to make 
them (the collar-buttons I mean, not the feet) non- 
inflammable. Yet he tells me that sometimes he tires 
of it all and wishes he were a simple English gentleman 
with no more than a place in Hampshire, a town house, 
and a shooting in Scotland. He would like, he says, to 
put aside the cares and burdens of his position, and be 
merely a British peer holding a small position with few 
responsibilities in the English branch of the trust. Of 
course, this is only a dream, but isn’t it astonishing to 
find a man such as he is, capable of it? 

With much love, Gwen. 


Vv 
CABLEGRAM 
“Arlingford,Curzon Street, Mayfatr.—Your daugh- 
ter Gwendoline and I engaged. PoDKINS.”’ 


VI 
Lord Edgar Altoning, New York, to Earl of Ar- 
lingford, Curzon Street, Mayfair 

Trust Club, March 1 
DEAR LorD ARLINGFORD: I am writing to ask your 
permission for a marriage between Sibyl and me. I 
know that I have very little . . . etc., etc., but we 

love each other... etc., etc. Yours, 
EpGAR ALTONING. 


Vil 
Countess of Arlingford to Earl of Arlingford 
Tuxedo Park Club, March 1 

My Dear GEorGE: Of course, I saw socn after we 
arrived that our dear Gwen was going to be an enor- 
mous success, as I had always felt she would be. And 
now... etc., etc. Sibyl is very much in love, we 
must let that comfort us, since... etc., etc. 

Gwen will be Mrs. Van Renfrew Podkins. Can you 
realize what that means? I hope I shall never again be 
called Americomanic, because, you see, it’s just because 
our dear child was so thoroughly English and unaf- 
fected that she has made this great match. The race 
hasn’t degenerated since the days when my grand- 
mother snatched my grandfather from the very jaws 
of an American heiress. 

What would you think of our taking a place over 
here for the summer? We know so many people, it 
almost seems wise to stay and consolidate our position, 
as it were. And you might send me a check, say for 
£300. Yours affectionately, MADELINE. 
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Reliance Shamrock III Reliance Shamrock III 


START OF THE FIRST RACE, AUGUST 22 RELIANCE PASSING SHAMROCK III, AUGUST 22 

















Reliance 
FINISH OF THE FIRST RACE, AUGUST 22—RELIANCE WINNING IN: 3 HOURS.32 MINUTES 17 SECONDS > 
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START OF THE SECOND RACE, AUGUST 25 FINISH OF THE SECOND RACE, AUGUST 25 
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THE EXCURSION FLEET FOLLOWING THE YACHTS AT THE RACES FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP OFF SANDY HOOK 


THE INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACES 


HE SWIFTEST and costliest racing yacht that 
the ablest designer of Great Britain could fash- 
ion, made ready for her contests with an un- 
precedented lavishness of outlay, and flying 

the flag of one of the most admirable of living sports- 
men, proved only another in a series of defeated Sham- 
rocks. The third invasion of Sir Thomas Lipton caused 
genuine alarm among the experts wise in the defence of 
the Ametica’s Cup. Shamrock [/] was believed to be 
an uncomfortably dangerous.challenger, and the easy 
fashion in which she thrashed the ‘‘trial horse,’’ Sham- 
rock I, promised a terrific task for the big, flat-bowed, 
and, as many believed, oversparred Re/zance.. .Then 
followed the time allowance of nearly two minutes as 
a margin by which the defender would be handicapped, 
and there were more fidgety mariners than ever in the 
latitude of Sandy Hook. - : 

American confidence turned optimistic with the first 
of the races, which turned out to be ‘‘no race,’’ for 
lack of wind enough to cover the thirty-mile course 
in the time limit of five hours. But Reliance showed 
superiority in the drifting match that foreshadowed 
another triumph. 

Then came the first real test of the two great yachts, 
whose slender hulls were driven with the speed of 
steam, by clouds of canvas, piled two hundred feet in 
air, exceeding in area the press of sail on a full-rigged 
merchant ship. 

At the start, the two yachts made ready by spread- 
ing a complicated assortment of sails for the fierce and 
straining drive to windward. e/zance broke away in 
the coveted windward berth, four seconds behind Sham- 
rock IIT, and the rivals fought it out in zigzag fashion 
through the whitecapped tumult, toward the Jersey 
coast. Captain Wringe of the challenger made a stir- 
ring fight over this thrash to windward, and could not 


be shaken off over the first ten miles. Then Re/zance 
showed her quality, aided by a favoring slant of wind, 
and rounded the outer mark with a gain of three min- 
utes and twenty-one seconds. Shamrock had fought 
her best battle, for on the run home, Re/zance had two 
thousand more feet of sail spread to the wind that 
drove straight behind, and Captain Barr’s agile crew 
showed more skill and speed in setting the billowing 
spinnaker and balloon jib-topsail that pulled like a 
twelve-knot tug. 

The marine critic may call the modern Cup yacht a 


- ‘deck, between a lead bulb and a ship’s sail-spread,”’ 


but to the thousands of cheering onlookers there could 
have, been no more beautiful and majestic spectacle 
than the homeward flight of those two towering fab- 
rics. Relzance was gaining all the way, and in fifteen 
miles before the wind, added five minutes and thirty- 
nine seconds to her advantage. This victory looked 
far more impressive than it sounds, for in the twenty- 
knot wind, the defender romped past the finish stake- 
boat nearly two miles ahead of the beaten Shamrock 
///. Deducting the time allowance, the race was won 
by seven minutes and three seconds. It can be classed 
as one of the most impressive and clean-cut victories in 
the history of the international struggle. 


The Second Victory 


Before the second race, August 25, the supporters of 
Shamrock IT] clutched at straws of consolation. They 
said that the challenger would be at her best with 
lighter breezes, say an eight or ten-knot wind, and 
that over the triangular course, of ten miles for each 
leg, the Lipton boat would be at her best, running and 
reaching with lifted sheets. Tuesday brought ideal 
Shamrock weather, and, on a sea that did not upset 
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the feelings of the veriest bluff sailor in gilt-fronted 
yachting cap, the great racers slipped over the course 
with a dainty breeze varying from six to twelve miles 
an hour. Shamrock I/I redeemed herself in splendid 
fashion, hanging to the defender all the way around the 
course, but she was not fast enough. Boat for boat, 
the Relzance won by more than three minutes, and, 
when the time allowance was deducted, by an official 
margin of one minute and nineteen seconds. But this 
gain had been won over each leg of the course. At 
each turning mark Redéance improved her position, 
only a little, ’tis true, but enough to show that she was 
faster than the challenger at every point of sailing. It 
was another clean-cut victory, with no ‘‘ifs’’ or ‘‘buts,’’ 
and the gallant Sir Thomas had no excuses to offer his 
sympathizing guests who enjoyed his magnificent hos- 
pitality on board the big steam yacht £rzn. 

The finish was a whirlwind of excitement, for in the 
last five minutes it seemed possible that Captain 
Wringe might cross the line in time to pull out the 
victory on time allowance, and the sailors on the deck 
of the Shamrock were crouching as if ready to spring 
at the word ‘‘go’’ in a foot race. The actual difference 
that separated the boats at the finish was about four- 
fifths of a mile, but allowing for the difference in the 
start, Reliance had beaten Shamrock J//, boat for 
boat, by a little more than half a mile. 

While many thousands of those who saw the races 
had little expert knowledge, the spectacle was in itself 
worth many times the pilgrimage to the stretch of At- 
lantic off the Jersey coast. A fleet of the most pala- 
tial steam yachts afloat, whose total cost was at least 
$20,000,000, jostled swarming miles of excursion craft 
that included many big ocean steamships. The race 
homeward was the most stirring picture of the racing 
days. 











THE OLD SIYLE IRISH COTTAGE 


What the Land Bill 


« FTHER PAYIN’ for this bit 0’ land a hundhred 
.times over an’ niver gittin’ anything but a 
raise in the rint, shure now, bliss the saints 
an’ Mr. Wyndham, we pay for it once an’ it’s 

ours an’ our childhers’ foriver.”’ 

Better than long speeches in Parliament, this Ros- 
common man, who could scarcely read or write, ex- 
pressed in a sentence what the new Land Bill means to 
Ireland. A question that seems hopelessly perplexing 
from the Visitors’ Gallery of the House of Commons 
becomes siinplified once you reach the west coast, where 
the documents are human and the sayings have the 
flavor of the soil. 


Poverty and Legislation 


Two things Ireland has always had in abundance— 
poverty and legislation. Where in 1840 she had eight 
million people, to-day she has four and a’ half million, 
In this age of steam and electricity yielding comforts 
to the masses that the classes did not know before, not 
only is Ireland the only white man’s ¢ountry which. has 
gone backward, but also the only one which has not gone 
forward. There is no anomaly in modern civilization 
approaching her. Away from home the Irishman 
thrives; at home he exists. Retrogression in wealth 
and population during the last’ forty years seems as 
preposterous as for a modern city to return to ’busses 
and candlelights. To say that Ireland is poor because 
she lacks mineral resources is to overlook the example 
_of happy and progressive little Denmark, an exclu- 
sively agricultural country. That other land where 
the peasants are sunk in something of the same misery 


- 


RT. HON. GEORGE WYNDHAM, Framer of the Bill 


By Frederick Palmer 


Special Correspondent for Collicr’s Weekly 


is Russia, which abounds in mineral and other re- 
sources. 

There have always been two simple sides to the ques- 
tion, the landlords’ and the tenants’, each as clearly 
defined as that of the saloonkeeper and the clergy. 
The complexity appears in the laws which have held 
the two sides in a vise, begetting in both a kind of 
fatalism. The landlord has regarded his tenants as 
thriftless, worthless, and unchangeable. Even some 
Irish-Americans have almost inclined to that view. 

“If the folks in the old country worked as hard as we 
do,’’ more than one American has declared on revisit- 
ing the land of his fathers, ‘‘they wouldn’t be so poor.’’ 

In America, however, there is some object for work- 
ing; the great object to the average emigrant has been 
the:ownership of a house anda plot of land. ‘For the 
Irish tenant there has been only the rent and the pros- 
pect that his son and grandson would do as he had 
done. Paternalism has calioused him into a dependant; 
and the handmaiden of paternalism has been the remit- 
tances from emigrants to America, and the colonies 
who would not see their fathers and mothers or their 
brothers and sisters evicted. 

Unwittingly Russian and paternal in their treatment 
of a subject people, the world’s champions of free-trade 











THE NEW STYLE COTTAGE, DILLON ESTATE 


Means to Ireland 


and non-interference with the natural play of economic 
laws have continually interfered in Ireland, with the 
best of motives. The amount of rent that each tenant 
paid has been determined by an official commission. If 
the tenant improved his holding, his rent would be in- 
creased. Whatever he did, he felt that he was putting 
money into the pocket of the absentee landlord. His 
rents, which the landlords spent in England, the Irish 
laborers who crossed the Channel in the busy summer 
season earned back. The landlord was worse than a 
foreigner; he was a relic of Cromwell. His tenants 
meant little more to him than the paper in his stocks 
and bonds. His overseer had a free hand, and the 
overseer’s only object was results. The ‘‘bog ranger’’ 
and the ‘‘emergency man”’ were his allies. 


Radical Measures at Last 


A successful tenant put his son into the constabulary, 
that armed, and uniformed, and well-fed emissary. of 
the enemy. Prosperity was actually in bad odor; a 
sign that you were in,some. way in. the. pay of the 
ruling race. Never anywhere in the world had there 
been less of that sympathy and common purpose which 
are necessary to their success between the two parties 
toacontract. The Irish remedy for the anomaly has 
always been Home Rule; the English remedy, legisla- 
tion; the landlord’s, coercion. Legislation I place be- 
tween the two, for that is where it belongs as a tem- 
porary expedient. 

But now the English have ceased to give opiates. 
They are using the knife. Why the new Land Bill is 
epochal is because it recognizes that born and bret 
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hatred can not work together as landlord and tenant 
to the advantage of either. The British Government 
is to furnish the money to buy the landlords out, and 
the land is to become the property of the tenant when 
his instalments are paid. Upon this policy, the British 
Treasury gives $60,000,000 over a period of fifteen years 
and pledges itself as security for an amount up to $500,- 
000,000. A bill embodying this principle has been put 
through the Commons and the Lords, strange as it may 
seem, with very little growling on the part of the tax- 
payer, considering his previous conviction of Irish irre- 
sponsibility. Certainly it is not more than we should 
bear if it were proposed to expend the same amount on 
the poor whites of the mountain districts of the South, 
whose present position is equally the result of a ‘‘sys- 
tem’’—a system which left no room for any one except 
the planter and the slave. Coming after the huge ex- 
pense of the South African War, the acceptance of the 
financial part of the bill shows that, if never before, 
the British are ready to atone for the past and mean to 
have a prosperous Ireland, if anything short of Home 
Rule will do it. 


A Thoroughly Tested Plan 


In the name of their generosity, one might wish that 
the principle of the bill was new. It is not. No prac- 
tical people would enter upon a sheer experiment on 
such an extensive scale. The application on a smaller 
scale has resulted in a success which was blasting to 
preconceived ideas that Ireland’s absence of thrift was 
racial. Reviewing the results of previous land-pur- 
chase bills with their manifest limitations, which this 
bill avoids, we find that out of seventy-three thousand 
purchasers only three are eighteen months in arrears; 
out of the $4,000,000 due to the State last year, only 
$20,000 is unpaid. The Congested Districts Board has 
been buying estates where it could in those districts 
most congested, and turning them into small holdings, 
selecting the holders with care and educating them in 
farming technique and initiative. The new bill says 
to every tenant in Ireland, If you can arrange a price 
with your landlord for your holdings, the Government 
will become your sponsor and allow you to pay for it 
in a period extending sixty-nine years, or sooner, if you 
wish. In other words, the Government loans at the 
smallest rate of interest that money can be secured 
in the British market on the credit of the United 
Kingdom. 

The effect of the present far-reaching bill is best un- 
derstood in the neighborhood of Ballyhaunis, where 
the Congested Districts Board is doing its most impor- 
tant work under the previous bills. However much he 
may have read about Ireland, the new-comer is aston- 
ished at the uninhabited sections through which he 
passes on his way. The plains of Roscommon are less 
settled and wilder than our wheat belt. They are more 
like Wyoming than Kansas. All that one sees is cat- 
tle, and this in a country where the supposed inability 
of the land to provide for their livelihood forces tens of 
thousands to emigrate every year. With France and 
Denmark furnishing the dinner-tables of England with 
fruit, vegetables, and fowl,slarge portions of western 
Ireland are growing beef, to compete with the Western 
States, Canada, and Argentina. 

The freight from the middle of Ireland to Liverpool 
is but little less than that from Kansas City to Chi- 
cago. Go over Roscommon in a jaunting-car and you 
will find the ruins of many cottages which are relics of 
cultivation in the past, when the region supported a 
large population instead of a few drovers. But the 
owners of the land, whose inclinations are the arbiters 
of the fate of thousands, found it less trouble, if not 
more profitable, to receive their rent regularly from a 
small number of graziers than irregularly from a great 
many tenants. Those of the population displaced who 
did not go to America crowded into the region to the 
westward, where, in keeping with the old adage that 
‘‘the poor are the poor’s best friend,’’ they found room 
among the other tenants. Thus was made one of the 
most famous of the congested districts, the Dillon es- 
tate. This estate comprised nineteen thousand acres. 
The total rents from it were a hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year, of which the overseer’s salary, or as little 
of it as possible, was spent at home. 

The late Lord Dillon spent one day of his whole life 


To My Toy 


By Oliver Herford 


EE saffron sage, 
Make-believe bird, 
fluffy, absurd, 
= In mimic cage 
Through beady eyes you scrutinize 


A Noisy Age. 





Ate 


You do not pour 

From your wide bill a gladsome trill 
Thanks be, therefore ! 

The best of tune, repeated, soon 
Becomes a bore! 
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on his domain. How he came to spend that is not 
known. His conscience may have been stricken, or, 
more likely, his curiosity was excited. Could you ex- 
pect any tenantry, above all a high-tempered, senti- 


mental race, to do otherwise than grudge rents paid to. 


such a landlord? The amazing thing is that you may 
meet men in Ireland who do not find anything extraor- 
dinary about his conduct. ‘‘It was his land, wasn’t it?”’ 
as one said. Weren’t his tenants a dirty, disloyal lot 
of beggars who would not welcome him? Weren’t 
they such poachers that he couldn’t get a decent bit of 
shooting anywhere? 

It is only natural that the landlords should be forever 
making comparisons with the comfortable and uncom- 
plaining British tenantry. If money made in the city, 
if the great fortunes which Englishmen make overseas 
or by marrying rich American girls, were not contin- 
ually put back into the land,the British tenantry would 
soon cease their smug obeisance to the landholders and 
England would have an agrarian question of her own. 
In Ireland the money is all taken out of the land. None 
is ever brought in except that which comes from abroad 
from emigrant remittances. Much of this is earned in 
American kitchens, for the servant-girl never forgets 
the old folks at home. Indirectly, she helps to pay for 
the absentee’s London ‘‘season.”’ 

What the Congested Districts Board found on the 
Dillon estate, under the very nose of England, was as 
bad as that in the famine parts of India itself; or, in 
the words of Mr. Wyndham, they were living in huts 
as miserable as those of the Kaffirs. If this section, 
after seven years’ work, still seems poor, you have 
only to go beyond its boundaries to the De Freyne 
estate, where the old régime prevails, to find how 
much contrast there can be in different states of pov- 
erty. The Dillon land was cut up into small holdings 
of twenty acres and under, for each head of a family. 
The Board provided the money to build new cottages, 
some of which rejoice in the luxury of two stories and 
four rooms. The cost of this was added to that of the 
land, payment of the whole being allowed to run 
through fifty-nine years in instalments. With the 
payment of the first instalment, the buyer, the first 
one in countless generations of his family, had become 
a property owner. Here that ‘magical thing called 
progress had its beginning. Cynics, referring to the 
educational side of the Board’s work, said that no 
teacher would ever be able to train Pat to keep the 
pig out of the parlor. However, if we could see the 
ancestors of some of the House of Peers clad in skins 
and filth, wc should better understand that all things 
are possible. There can be no more dismal picture 
than a tumbledown Irish eottage on a rainy day, with 
the pig and the chickens tracking offal into the main 
living room. 


The Pigs and the People 


The first step was to have cattle and human beings 
live apart. This goes without saying when an Irish- 
man emigrates to America; to accomplish it in Ire- 
land, is another matter. Occasionally there have been 
reversions after a family has been established in a new 
cottage, but not often. In one such instance the owner 
pitifully explained that the yearling was all he had, 
and if he left it out in the cold it might die. When 
the stock stands for the rent and the roof over your 
head, affection for it is only natural. Irish people will 
sacrifice the food off their table to make the pig fat for 
market. Sometimes the old cottage, which stands in 
before-and-after-taking contrast to the new, becomes 
the stable. 

“Shure, an’ why shouldn’t we kape the house clane,”’ 
says the housewife, ‘‘whin it’s not the landlord that 
owns it, but oursilves?’’ 

The suspicion of the people has been the greatest 
obstacle to the work of the Board. The subject race 
is slowly convinced that the generosity of the twin 
enemies, the landlord and the Government, has no 
selfish object behind it. 

‘‘We have to encounter the result of generations of 
the old system,”’ said an Irishman, whose heart is with 
his people, even to the lowest of them. ‘They have 
been so used to putting on a ‘poor face’ when the land- 
lord’s agent called or the sub-commissioners came to 
readjust the rent; so used to the natural deception that 


Canary 


"Twould vex his pride 
To see you hold that 
Gift of Gold 
To him denied — 





He has not tried. 


You simply stare 


You boast no “Tree,” 

No painted shell your Natal Cell, 
Your Pedigree 

Neatly displayed reads simply “Made 
In Germany.” 


When I exclaim “Wilhelm” (your name) ; 


You do not care 


What would you say 


What do I care 

Tho’ to fresh secd you pay no heed— 
Since on Plain Air 

You gayly feast? Of that at least 
I have to spare. 


If Wilkam the Unsilent, he 
Should come your way ? 
And fume, and pout and storm—and 
shout, 


“Lése-Majeste!” 


The Noisy Age. 


Fear not his grim, 
Imperial ire ; no torture dire, 


Wee saffron sage, 
Pipe all day long your silent song 
While by your cage, 
Musing, I let my soul forget 





“Silence,” the sole and only réle 


For William Hohenzollern, tho’ No dungeon dim, 
His name you bear. Your fate shall be: This land is free— 
At least from him. 
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goes with their position; so used to saying whatever 
they think you want them to say on any matter except 
their income, that you have to search many bushels of 
chaff for one grain of truth. When you tell them that 
it is to their interest to be candid because you hold a 
Government position, they think it is to their inter- 
est to be the contrary. Once you have disabused 
their minds of suspicion, once they can see that the 
paper which they receive confers upon them owner- 
ship and all its rights, the battle is won. They 
are suddenly imbued with some of the energy of the 
visiting Irish-American which formerly has amazed 
them.”’ 

With one of the Board’s inspectors I made a tour of 
some of the new houses. He wanted to show me how 
much the people liked them. From a distance, as we 
approached the first exhibit, we saw a man and a boy 
standing idly in front of the door. The man received 
us suspiciously ani gingerly. He left his talking to 
the wife, who made a long speech about the leaks 
in the roof. Her whole attitude was that of one who 
had been horribly mistreated. The roof did not leak, 
as examination proved. The man of the house struck 
a pose and said, ‘‘Come on, lad; there’s no idlin’ for 
the poor. We must git to wur-rk to pay the rint.’’ 
They went to the rear, where they made the dirt fly. 
I observed that the land was much better tilled and 
everything was in much better shape than on places 
not owned by the occupant. 


Troubles for All 


‘‘She’s a misanthrope. We’ll try another,’’ said the 
inspector. ‘‘You see that miserable little cottage there 
by the road with its one room, and you see the fine, 
new cottage above it where the owners of the place 
live now. The men folks are away. Nearly all of 
them are at work in England, while the women folk 
till the land. The men bring back fifty dollars apiece 
in the autumn, and that goes toward the instalment 
instead of the rent, as in the old days. Isn’t that a 
fine field of oats? Every square foot, you see, is culti- 
vated to the limit of its possibilities. We'll see what 
this good lady has to say.” 

The good lady threw up her hands and began a 
torrent of words. She had never seen a roof like 
this one. Shure when they lived in the old cottage 
they never had such a thunderstorm as they had 
last week. Shttre the roof just opened and let the 
heavens in. Shure and the fire wouldn’t draw, and 
so she ran on. 

Meanwhile, the rain was pouring and the ceiling was 
as dry as tinder. The teakettle on the strong, new 
hearth sang pleasantly; the floor was spotless. ‘Through 
the door of the bedroom we had a view ofan iron bed 
and the luxury of sheets. 

“Does this cottage leak worse than the old one?’’ 
The roof of the old one was thatched and the new one 
was slate. 

“The lightnin’ was niver that bad in the old one,”’ 
she replied. She couldn’t quite bring herseli to tell a 
direct falsehood. 

‘‘Do you think you like the old cottage beiter?”’ 

“I dunno but Ido. Arrah, that lightnin’!’’ 

“You see, we have to be patient,”’ said the inspector, 
as we walked away. ‘‘She has always praised the new 
house to me before.”’ 

The fact was that I was an uncertain quantity. The 
old woman did not know but I might belong to the 
Government. It was not without the range of her sus- 
picions that the stranger had come to see if she couldn't 
afford to pay more than she was paying. For even yet, 
many of the purchasers are working on the hope that 
ownership is not too good to betrue. Her complaining 
counted for nothing. The two things of importance 
were that she was tilling her land so well and that you 
could not have moved her out of the new cottage into 
the old except by force. In the difference between the 
tillage as a tenant and as a holder, and the constant 
improvement and profit from the land, lies the bargain 
both for the landlord and the tenant who buys. The 
landlord can invest the money he receives in stocks 
and_ bonds, and get a larger income than he received 
from the land, and the tenant who works fourteen and 
sixteen hours for himself instead of eight for the land- 
lord will make twice as much. 

An Ireland of peasant proprietors may 
yet know something of that prosperity 
and content which the conversion of es- 
tates in a revolution brought to France, 
the thriftiest country in the world. 

Through the new bill the British have 
done their part toward that end. 
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Is Your 
Nose 
on the 
Grindstone 


day in and day out without hope of 
advancement in wages or position? 


Then the I.C.S. can help you. It 
is the mission of the I.C. S. to 
train ambitious people for better 
positions, and wedo it. Thecost 
is small. Courses, $10 up. What 
we do, how we do it, what it 
costs, is told in our 48 page 
book, 1oo1 Stories of Success.’’ 
This book is sent Free to all 
who cut out, fill in, and mail 
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| International Correspondence Schools, | 
| Box 1198, SCRANTON, PA. ; 


Please send me your booklet, “* 1001 Stories of 
Success,” and explain how I can qualify for | 
| the position before which I have marked 


Mechan. Engineer Metallurgist 
Mechan. Draftsman Chemist 

Elee, Engineer Orna, Designer 
Electrician Navigator 
Telephone Engineer Bookkeeper 
Steam Engineer Stenographer 
Marine Engineer Show Card Writer 
Civil Engineer Ad. Writer 
Surveyor Teacher 
Mining Engineer French with 





Sanitary Engineer German > phono- 
Architect Spanish) graph 
Textile Designer Commercial Law 
Textile Mill Supt. 
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Indigestion 


is usually caused by a clogged condition of the bowels. 
Don’t relieve and weaken with irritant cathartics or 
purgatives. Remove the cause of the trouble and 


thus cure it with a 
ONE DOSE A Day 






BERRY WINE 

a vegetable tonic laxative, which acts as gently as a 
zephyr, while toning and strengthening the affected 
parts. Only one small dose a day permanently cures 
any case of constipation. Nota patent medicine. A 
list of ingredients on every k with explanati 
of their action. Leading druggists sell it. Free 
sample bottle sent upon request made to ¢ 


VERNAL, REMEDY CO. 
243 Seneca Bldg. BUFFALO, N. Y. 























What Will Become 


of your children and family after you are gone? 
And have you provided against your old age ? 
Our free booklet ‘‘The How and the Why” 
tells how we make you and your children safe. 
We insure by mail. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
g2r Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Stereopticons Money Batertaining 
the Public. Nothing affords better oppor- 
tunities for men 
with small capital 
We start you, fur- 
nishing complete 
outfitsand explicit 
ew man - a 
surprisingly low 
cost. The Field is 

comprising 
the regular thea- 
ter and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment Sup- 
en e and special offer fully explains everything. Sent Free 

= se Dea) 
pt. 


PROJECTING CO., 225 rborn Street, 
156. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















100 WEDDING INVITATIONS $2.50 


announcements, etc., script lettering, including two sets of envelopes. 
100 Visiting Cards, 50 Cents. Don’t delay, but write now for samples. 
C. Ott Engraving Co., 913 Market Street, Philadelphia 
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America’s Part 


in the Completion of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway 
By Alexander Hume Ford 





Laying Ties by American Methods 


HROUGH Pullman trains from Pekin to 
Paris is the announcement just made by 
the officials of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 

way; for, thanks to the adoption of American 
methods and construction material in the 
building of the last two thousand miles of 
earth’s longest railway, the great system is 
now opened for through traffic along its en- 
tire length some years in advance of the time 
originally set for its formal completion. 

With the melting of the snows last spring 
local schedules were established, so that an 
all-rail trip across Europe and Asia became 
possible to the ordinary tourist, and to-day 
“the most magnificent train in the world” 
carries passengers from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic across the two continents on a 
schedule run of sixteen days. It is now 
possible to discount by fifty per cent the 
remarkable journey—around the globe in 
eighty days—of Mr. Phineas Fogg of Lon- 
don, and there is every indication, too, that 
even this will seem slow time a year hence, 
when the Russo-American director of the 
Czar’s railways, under whose supervision 
the Trans-Siberian system was constructed, 
promises to make the trip around the world 
in a month or less. 

This year we are promised that it will be 
possible to purchase in New York, Paris, or 





American Excavating Machine 


St. Petersburg an all-round-the-world ticket 
via the Russian and American transconti- 
nental and transoceanic companies, good 
for meals and sleeping accommodations on 
land as well as on water; for this feature, in- 
troduced into railroad life by the Trans- 
Siberiaa Vestibule Limited (of including 
meals and sleepers in the price of first-class 
through tickets), is to be tried in America, so 
that ladies travelling alone may board an all- 
round-the-world train with assurances of 
encountering no greater trouble or incon- 
venience en route than is to be met with on 
a trip to Staten Island via elevated train and 
ferryboat. 

But the point of interest to the average 
American is, that in all this extensive travel, 
from Southampton westward to Lake Baikal, 
more than two-thirds of the distance around 
the globe, he need not travel in any but 
American boats or railways; for even in 
Asia, from the arrival of the Pacific steamer 
at Dalny until his train reaches Irkutsk, two 
thousand miles away, the tourist is hurried 
onward behind an American locomotive and 
over American rails and cross-ties laid with 
American tools. It may further stimulate 





his patriotism to know that there have been 
built in America the two largest steamships 
ever conceived by the mind of man, which, 
when completed, will ply between the termi- 
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Karo Corn Syrup is a new, delicious table delicacy 
made from corn, with the food value of the grain 
retained. On griddle cakes of all makes it adds a 


ee, 4 relish that will sharpen the poorest appetite. Karo 
Be Corn Syrup is not a molasses, but a pure, wholesome, 
: nutritioussyrup. Sold in airtight, friction-top tins, which “ 


I keep its goodness good. 
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10c, 25c and 60c, at all grocers, 


Ey CORN SYRUP 


The Great Spread for Daily Bread. 


CORN PRODUCTS CO., New York and Chicago, 
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Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, $900. 


Electric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 
catalogue. Many more models and 
prices. 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 





TAILORING 
On CREDIT 


SUITS | () 
Made to Order and Meas- 


ure; Fit Guaranteed for 

















Any honest man can geta 
suit, overcoat or pants of us 
made to exact measure on 
time payments, no matter 
where he lives. You select 
the cloth from 75 samples sent, 
embracing all uf the popular 
styles being worn, and we will make 
it up in the very latest fashion. 

We Guarantee the cloth, lin- 
ings, workmanship, fit—guarantee 
everything and your money back 
if you are not satisfied. Many 
tailors charge from $25 to $30 cash 
for suits no better than those we 
make for $15, and you have lots 
of time in which to pay. 

OUR TERMS are one-half 
cash with the order and the bal- 
ance in four equal monthly pay- 
ments. Our improved system of 
self-measurement insures perfect 
fit, precisely the same as if you 
came here to be measured. We 
take all responsibility. Return 
anything not satisfactory, and 
we will refund your money. 

Our prices for Business Suits, Dress Suits, 
Overcoats and Uniforms range from $10 to 
$27. All garments are cut and made in our own 
Union shops. We refer you to any bank in your town 
or any Express Co. as to our responsibilitv. Agents 
Wanted. Send for our FREE SAMPLES, Fashion 
Plate and Illustrated Booklet, explaining every- 


thing. 
PULLMAN TAILORING CO., 149 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO 




















sed b 
In the 


each. 


keys does 


the Comptometer is four times as 


sin multiplication rapid, and for 


twice as rapid as the most expert mental com- 


addition puter. 


In hundreds of Railroad and Insurance offices it is saving the 
salary of several clerks for each Comptometer in service, and 
accounts are being kept which it would not pay to keep if the 
computation had to be done mentally. 


Accountants and Engineers in all lines of business. 
nited States Navy Department over 85 Comptometers 


are used on Engineering Computation. 

Nearly one thousand manufacturing and commercial firms after 
buying one Comptometer have ordered a second one, and scores 
have purchased and use in their accounting rooms from 10 to 25 


It insures accuracy. No lever to operate; simply touching the 


it all. Simple, light, compact and durable. Many 


thousands in use. 
Write for full description and sixty days’ trial offer. 
Felt & Tarrant [lig. Co., 52 to 56 Illinois Street, Chicago 

















nal cities of earth’s greatest transcontinental 
railways, in Asia and America. 

It is along the line of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway that the American. commercial in- 
vasion has proceeded most rapidly. Sug- 
gested in 1851 by an American, who applied 
for a charter, the building of the railwa 

made no real progress until Prince Hilkoff, 
who received his technical training in an 
American machine shop, became Minister of 
Railways in Russia and confidential adviser 
to the present Czar, who, as heir-apparent, 
drove the first spike in the construction 
of the trans-Asian railroad at Vladivostok 
on the Pacific, in 1891. After his accession to 
the throne, he became actual President of the 





REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


A dignified man or woman wanted for a digni- 
fied position by a wealthy brokerage house to 
sell a high grade security which has never been 
offered before. No agents need apply. Best of 
references essential. Only educated, respectable, 
influential man or woman wanted. Congenial 
and profitable employment for a minister, lay- 
man or professional man that need not conflict 
with his present employment. Good salaried 
position for the right person. Address 


W. A. R., Lock Box 1745, New York City 





MARSHALL’S $33 SALE 


We guarantee every diamond in this lot to be absolutely flaw- 
less, pure white color, very brilliant and beautifully cut. Written 
jarantee given to every buyer.and will take diamond back at 





ull value on another purchase any time. 





ou pay nothing in advance, Tell us size of 








railway, and Prince Hilkoff his representa- 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN’ 


Diamonds ring and style of mounting you want and we 
Sent for send it for approval. Express is prepaid 
Examination 24 'f it is not perfectly satisfactory, send it 

back at our expense. We will open a charge 
account with any honest person, and on the $33.00 diamonds 
you pay $6.60 now, and $3.30 a month for eight months. 


Apply savings, or you can have ras” ¢ ‘ 

‘ ‘ou pay $30.36 after examin- 
Special Cash Offer—e" By ee roche 
cash is sent with order, and diamond fails to satisfy you, we will 
Loma? ray cong ~— a ee ; 

Our free book on diamond anc 
watch buying contains valuable in- Valuable Booklet 
formation. Write us for it (postal How to buy a 
will do). Also describes some of Diamond,’’ FREE 
our best diamond and watch values 
and explains our “shopping by mail” plan, whereby any article 
is sent for approval. Write today. 
GEO. E. MARSHALL, (Incorporated), Dept. 11, CHICAGO 


Reference—First National Bank, Chicago. 
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GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 
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HAY FEVER and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. 
BOOK 4 Free. Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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tive. It was Prince Hilkoff who induced the 
Westinghouse company to erect extensive 
works in St. Petersburg for the purpose of 
equipping every freight and passenger car 
on the Government railways with Yankee 
air-brakes. Following the line of railway, 
Prince Hilkoff has made it remunerative to 
American capitalists to build machine shops 
at Moscow, locomotive works on the banks 
of the Volga, and iron works in the Urals, 
while one-third of our total export of agricul- 
tural machinery finds its way to Russia, the 
crops along the line of the Siberian railway 







DIAMON 


ON CREDIT 
- 
“ Bring therefore all the forces that ye may, 


And lay incessant battery to her heart. 
PENCER. 








































That’s the right defini- 
tion for the owner of an 


OSTERMOOR| 


Patent Elastic Felt $ 


Mattress 


USTO!« decrees the Solitaire Diamond Ring to be the fitting pledge of love. How to 
get one has been the young man’s problem—now happily solved by the Loftis 
System of selling on easy payments. Our New Summer Catalogue shows a pro- 

fusion of the newest goods in Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry; goods that you will not 
find illustrated in the catalogues of other houses until next fall, for we are the only house 

: in the Diamond and Jewelry business which issues a complete catalogue between seasons. 
Everything illustrated is quoted at exceptionally low prices and sold on the Popular 

Loftis System of easy payments. Select any article that you like and it will be delivered at 

your door with all express ch~rges paid. Only one-fifth of the price need be paid at first; the 

Pa balance being arranged in a series of small monthly payments extending over eight months. 

No security is required ; noQaterest is charged and no publicity is created when you buy 

on our Confidential Charge Account System. If you make a selection it will be upon 
the distinct understanding that your money will be promptly returned in case you decide not to pur- 
chase. We are the largest concern in the business and sell only the finest genuine goods, and at prices 
ranging from ten to twenty per cent below those of other houses. Every Diamond is sold under a written 
guarantee of quality and value and may be exchanged at any time in the future for other goods or a 
larger stone at the full original price. Our Confidential Credit System is open to all honest persons 
without regard to their financial worth; but if you prefer to buy for spot c we make the most start- 
ling and liberal offer ever made. It is no less than guaranteeing the return of all money paid at any 
time within one year—less ten per cent, the reasonable cost of doing business. We are one of the oldest 
houses in the trade (Est. 1858). We refer to any bank in America—for instance, ask your local banker 
to consult his Dun or Bradstreet book of commercial ratings and he will tell you that we stand at the top 
in credit, reliability and promptness. We have a number of attractive booklets that we will be glad to 
send you if you write promptly for our New Summer Catalogue. 


LOFTIS BROS, & COs. rane Twelers 
Dept. K-38, 92 to. 98 State St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Opposite Marshall Field & Company 






































American-Built Steamship on the Amur 








being sown and harvested with American ma- 
chinery. When the railway reached Irkutsk 
a few years ago, there was an influx of pros- 
pectors, and millions, of dollars’ worth of 
mining machinery found its way into the 
country from America, Prince Hilkoff in- 
variably using his influence to have all im- 
port duties removed, and granting a prac- 
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tically nominal freight rate on the railway. Panes = , Mark 
H An American ice-breaking ferryboat takes 
Tr avel with the Trans-Siberian trains across Lake Baikal Satisfaction of Body 
intact,.and once on the Pacific side of the oe him eepey SS 
. : ; oe E ¥ 
-< wooed: pone buerd pe gg cca perma get of size, are carefully compressed into the tick. Softer 
é than hair—never mats or packs as hair does—an 
be seen on-every hand. Every mile of the never.needs remaking. In all respects practically 
railway is now of American construction, the eo ys pao heer es Hy ye elasticity 
hundred thousand soldiers on garrison duty : ey ray stuffed nck poe tag tome gl be 
are fed on American flour, the natives dress made over” every three or four years, at a greater 
ess in American cottons, and the peasants gather expense each time. ® 
their crops with American harvesters. . 
Co | t rt Altogether, nearly five thousand miles of The Pe nse ee —re4 BD 0 
m p e e epo Ss track have been laid since 1891, at a cost and dangerous possibilities. The hair is taken from 
OF THE of some .$250,000,000. ‘ The purely — the baile of dead banat. _ Vermin — Sarma have 
ee ee | ee . section of the railway system lies in Eastern fod t ) pee denny? _— strictly puri- 
“ : : A ‘ ture, and 
’ Combined Great State F alrs ee ee aRalivay’” Thetret needs frequent "making-over”™ whichis adity job. 
a } J 1 e OsTERMOOR is purity itself, germ free and 
AnD material for its construction was shipped from vermin-proof. Cannot get lumpy ; = occasional 
Live=-Stock Shows America in 1898, when track-laying was com- sun-bath is al k recuires. The tick can be taken 
erisuisr PeRNKS ‘ apa menced simultaneously from Lake Baikal, the ee ener ete eee 
written by recognized authorities are appear- Amur River, Port Arthur, Vladivostok, and: 
Everything is in =~ — vo ~ Breeder’s ny ens ica- g ; j Send for Our Handsome 
reach. No Rummaging. go, the great stock farm newspaper, handsome- 96- Bo 
ew: rere a Ry gud aA | | ly illustrated, and pronounced by Secretary of ary Gs Pag m Ba ok FREE 
_— ile & : : Be wi you wai attress or not—interestin 
cree As “ ang Neg a [| oes, See information on comfort and the OsTERMOOR. There 
: ‘¢ The best farm and stock is no,other mattress as good as the OsTERMOOR, 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY i h Id.’ and we want you to know why—we challenge com- 
«Qn Approval" paper in the world. ay pe ogg ot the sasiogs sane — 
Until vemeiter & h lue of th a the Patent Elastic Felt is put—Pillows, Window 
endhosuventns tenshe-—-tv0 eb gull ems “divest from factory” 86 to 56 pages weekly. Terms $2.00 a year, Seat Cushions, Boat Cushions,Church Cushions,etc. 
at factory prices, giving all, the privilege of returning any special rates in clubs. Agents wanted in all 
trunk if not thoroughly pluased and satisfied after making ex- unassigned territory. Write for premium list. 2 feet 6 inches wide, $8 35| Sold on 30 Nights’ 
me We bald every 2 a ages seyret Trunks. Sample copy FREE if you say where you saw 26 Ibs. z free trial—mone 
rt “mat A _commperhensive booklet = this advertisement. Address, 3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. 10.00 — it Pot. al ( 
sent free. Ask for catalog A 1109. 3 feet 6 inches wide, a 
THE HOMER YOUNG CoO., Ltd., Toledo, Ohio J. H. SANDERS PUBLISHING CO. 36 Ibs. : 11.70 Look out whether 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. R 4 4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35] you doubt the dealer 
SS 4 fect 6 inches wide, 15 00) or not; ask to see'the 
45 Ibs. ” 


name “OsTERMOOR” 
—it is sewn on_ the 


$37.50 ° Bath Room Outfit Complete | sm» rm sirentorst,| Sh ale 


a number of interior towns on the Sungari Eee a eee eee ene Ow. 
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It Is All Brand New River. Steel bridges were sent from Pitts- | | Ostermoor & Co., 141 Elizabeth St., NewYork 
We will furnish you all of the plumbing material in this illustration, burg, and floated piece by piece up the vari- Canadian A: : The Alaska Feath 
consisting of « bath tub of graceful shape, solid white porcelain | O11. Ti vers they now span. Steam rock-drills and Down Company, Ltd. Montreal. 





enamel, five feet long, made in one piece of cast-iron, with nickel- A - , 
plated bath cocks, connected waste aot overflow, supply pipes, rubber for piercing mountains were brought from 
lug and chain, and 4 fancy designed feet. 2 ; . $ 
3 4 perfectly sanitary water closet, consisting of a porcelain Yankeeland, and SHAN las railway built 
closet bowl, with hardwood seat and tank, fitted with all necessary so rapidly; for, notwithstanding the complete 

2 oT including nickel-plated flush and supply pipes, chain destruction of hundreds of miles of railway 
and pull. ’ ° 
‘An elaborate marble lavatory with porcelain bowl, nickel. | Dy the ‘Boxers,’ nearly two thousand miles - A NEW ROUTE 








have been laid since the summer of 1898, and 














plated basin cocks, supply pipes, rubber plug and chain. 

ant cantare And as good as anythingonthemarket | that, too, through a region that even five The Road to Wellville 

We will deliver all of this material loaded on beard ear Chicago, | Years ago was a practically unexplored It is by change of diet that one can get 
rly packed, for $37.50. country. 

wwe an cncrenves dock of EW PLUMBING MAzzETAL. nae innieee, American drummers travel | | fairly on the road to health after years of 
— — SALES. WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 162 on plumbing back and forth in palace sleepers over this sickness, for most ill health comes from 

maboriel, Reuenela gots, ote. section, which contains not only a native | | improper feeding. : 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., West 35th and Iron Streets, CHICAGO | Population of 20,000,000 souls, but modern || What a boon it is to shake off coffee 
cities, that spring up in a night, where || sickness and nervous headaches as some 
A SPORTSMAN’S BOAT Mullins’ “Get There” | A™etican firms vie with one another in erect-| | ¢1n if determined. One woman accom- 
Steel Duck ing the most magnificent business’ buildings. ad te tes hike edie: 0 Ree tales eae 
Extensive farms suddenly make their ap- || P §.way:. J g' 


14 feet long, 36 inches wide. 
Air chamber each end. 
Can not leak, 
Can not sink. 


it | pearance, to receive whole communes sent | | 1. suffered terribly from sick and nervous 


by the Czar to lead the way and initiate the | | headaches being frequently confined to my 
natives into the use of all the necessities of | | bed two or three days at a time the aitacks 


Practically 

indestructible. “sah 4 a : cr - 

No caulking. write | Modern civilization; while evidences of Amer- | | coming on from one to four times in every 
ican activity in this far-off land still grow month. I tried medicines of all kinds but 


Weighs 85 lbs. ——, ae 
with seat, oa) addle . < j % Ps 
vince Booklet apace, as our commerical advance agents could get no real relief until my parents 


and slat bottom, complete AT ; : r 
ané crated, $20.0v. Ww. H. MULLINS, 407 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio vast f ps eran glia Sars zodiend finally persuaded me to quit the use of cof- 
: : fee altogether and try Postum Food Coffee. 


Pekin to Paris. z 

It had. come to a point where I was so ut- 
; terly miserable that I was willing to make 
Burnett’s Vanilla Extract | any reasonable trial. 


7 
Carbon and Bromide 

‘ is the best. The grocers know it. Insist on having Bur- cA ecouldn’t beli hat foll d 
Photographic Enlargements tN Sas“ Blstee pecs Real, Fass oat Whew — Ale. || oe cooalin inpeuk Sor Ghemoclves: thas 


sc. 
peelal offer reduced 
Send your PET NEGATIVE and have a picture made FRANCIS BANNERMAN, x a hibe atorigien ss was two and a half years ago and I have 
for framing. CARBON ENLARGEMENTS on Artist's A gay picnic cannot be held without a few bottles of | | never’ tasted coffee since I use Postum 
Canvas and Stretchers absolutely permanent unequaled e ‘al | weg “ta 7 ae 
for beauty and delicacy. Write for booklet (Dept. H) Agents Make Money Cook's Champagne, Imperial Extra Dry. Itis sparkling | | not only for its delicious flavor but more 
Oliver Lippincott, 90-96 South St., Newark, N.J.,U.S.A. || setting our Lighting’ System and’ Improved for the good it has done me, All of my 
Lamps.’ Any one can easily clean our im- troubles disappeared as if by magic and I 
roved Generators, hence they always work. F - if Your Physician h for tl PP tt y 7 : ll 
To Owners of Gasoline Engines, undreds of testimonials. Brighter prescribes a milk diet, for its easy digestibility it will be well ave for the past two years been doing a 
Automobiles, Launches,Etc. | than electricity, cheaper than kerosene. ec nega hana — Ly ameter series has goa the work for my family of six. I seldom 
~ ~ +5 he % riectly sterilized, ac- } v “4 
The Auto-Sparker tremmage es ag Sangh pm ml = cording to latest sanitary method’ For general household have even a slight headache and I would 
does away entirely with all start’ | proved Generators to fit all old lamps. OS. PS Sy Das Pane Se Oye. not ‘give up my Postum and de back to 
ing and running batteries, their STANDARD GAS LAMP CO coffee now unless I deliberately intended 
yance and Nob . 
ee ee ae nee 141-143 Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. —- for Acth to commit suicide 
» switch—no batteries. ure for Asthma . 
» attached to any eng’ i dd i 
batteries. Fully guaranteed; write PHOTO BROOCHES l0c. Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home and busi- ‘ All .of my neighbors os enemies 0 me 
Send us any ph ph you want | Ness in order to be cured. Nature. has produced a vegeta- now use Postum in place of coffee and 
otogr ay ble remedy that will permanently cure Asthma and all some of them, have been doing so for sev- 


for descriptive catalog. 
Motsinger Device Mig. Co. copied and we will return it un- 
. diseases of the lungs and bronchial tubes. Having tested ° . 
harmed with an exact copy encnecf | 1.0 ondertul curative, powers in thousands of pon (with eral years with splendid results from the 


22 Main St., Pendleton, Ind. 
these pretty rimless brooch-mountings f, . s - 
for only 10 cts. All our Photo-Min- 4 record of 90 per cent. permanently cured), and desiring | | health point of view.”? Name given by 


r intures are @X: and ‘ect re- so relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to * 
NV EN Tl ONS ar gee7} productions. We send this 25c. all sufferers from Asthma, Consumption, Catarrh, ed Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
ro pabemeen sample for only 10 cts. to intro- | chitis and nervous diseases, this recipe, in German, French Look in each package for a copy of 
is obtained through us. 20 years experience. 


duce our goods and send you Free our | or English, with full directions for ‘preparing and using. the famous little book, ‘“‘The Road to 
, 
Send for Booklet jewelry, novelties. Agents wanted. | Ww. 4” Noyes, 8 Powers Block, Rochester, 


large ill. price-list of photo-miniatures, | Sent by mail. Address with stamp, naming this perer. Wellville,”” 
- 4 ellvilie, 
Patent Development Co. of America, 180 Broadway, New York City CORONA /1FG. CO., Box 1275, Boston, [ass. —Adv. 
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there are opportunities for young men aad 
women to increase their income by aid 
vofithe typewriter, either by becoming oper- 
ators on machines owned by others, or by 
possessing a 


WELLINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


If you own a typewriter you can make 
more money by doing work at home. The 
work is light and pleasant as well as instruc- 
tive. The price of the Wellington is $60, 
but any person giving satisfactory refer- 
ences can obtain a new Wellington type- 
writer upon an advance payment of a 
and $1z0 a month until paid for. The ma- 
chine is delivered upon receipt of first 
payment. 


THE WELLINGTON 


is a standard machine possessing all the 
best features of the high-priced typewriters 
without their defects. Universal key- 
board; quick responsive touch; powerful 
manifolder; perfect alignment; light, com- 
pact and portable. 

Send for descriptive catalogue and further details 


THE WILLIAMS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Limited 
14 Wellington St., Plattsburg, N. Y. 









The Best that money can buy 
or scientific brewing can produce. 
C. H. Evans & Sons, Est. 1786, Hudson, N. Y. 


CUT DOWN GAS BILLS 


from one-quarter to one-half usual cost by using this 
Little Joker Gas Governor 
Makes pressure uniform. Absolutely prevents back flow 
and re-registration by meter. D. H. writes “My meter 
used to register 3000 feet. Saved 1000 feet first month.” 
Anyone can attach. We send full instructions 50c 
and guarantee. Quickly pays for itself. Price 
postpaid. Money back-if not satisfied. 
Agents find it a good seller. 
ELKHART NOVELTY CO., Box A, Elkhart, Ind. 
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One beautiful rolled gold soli- 
“- taire Puritan rose diamond ring, 
solid-gold pattern, for selling 20 
packages Garfield Pepsin Gum, 
at5cents a package. Send name; 
send money; we mailring. 7th 
year. Hundreds of th ds pleased t S a 
logues free showing many premiums. 

GARFIELD GUM CO., Box 600, MEADVILLE, PA. 


THE LATEST EUROPEAN WONDER! 


A walking, talking and sleeping doll free. Nearly 1¢ 
yard tall, exquisitely dressed, will travel 20 feet across the 
floor and say ‘‘Papa” and “Mama” when you wish to have 
it do so. Sell 30 household articles at 10 cents each, no 
trash, every one will buy from you at sight, send us $3.00, 
and we will send you the doll. We trust you with goods 
and will guarantee that you will be delighted. Address, 
Walking Doll Co., Dept. 43, Box 5308, Boston, Mass. 


secured for all graduates 

of EASTMAN’S com- 

plete commercial course. 

Instruction by mail or in person. Expenses 
No vacation. Send_for free catalogue. 


6.0. GAINES, Box 961 Poughkeepsie, N.Y, 
or 119 West 125th Street, New York, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND 


PAYING MINING, OIL, TIMBER, SMELTER, and IN- 
DUSTRIAL STOCKS making ible LARGE INTEREST 
and PROFITS, listed and Si hsted, our jalty. Booklets 
giving full information mailed free on application. 
Douglas, Lacey & Co. 
Bankers & Brokers 66 Broadway, New York 


MAPLEWOOD 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and medical 
treatment of Drug and Aleoholie Addictions. Thousands having failed 
elsewhere have been cured by us. Home Treatment if desired. Address 
THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS CO., Dept. I. 3, LEBANON, OHIO. 


PER ACRE 
50,000 =<" GINSENG 
9 growing 
If you wish to share our profit, send for our illustrated 
book “Ginseng the Gold Winner.” Address 


CONSOLIDATED GINSENG COMPANY OF AMERICA 
386 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA 


AND PARALYSIS CONQUERED AT LAST BY 
DR. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD 
Write me about your case. Advice and proof of cures Free. 
DR. CHASE, 224 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$25,000 made from one-half 
acre. Easily grown throughout 
the U.S. and Canada, Room in 
your garden to grow thousands of dollars’ worth. Roots 
and seeds for sale. Send 4c. for postage and get our 
booklet A-S telling all about it. McDowell Ginseng 
Garden, J~™in, Mo. 
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‘Some Curiosities of Home 
Products 


MERICA sends fashions to Paris, raises 

almost every edible we formerly im- 

ported for the table, and in every way 
is making herself absolutely independent of 
the outside world, not only in manufactured 
commodities and all the wares known to the 
housewife, but in the animal and vegetable 
luxuries and necessities of life. Within the 
States and Territories, exclusive of our island 
possessions, we now grow tea in marketablé 
quantities, raise a vegetable silk far superior 
to the worm-made article, grow olives and al- 
monds superior to the imported, are experi- 
menting with the date, dry our own figs and 
raisins, and develop new fruits, send wine to 
France for consumption by the Parisiennes, 
raise our own ostriches, selling plumes to 
the world, and have naturalized the African 
camel and the reindeer from Lapland. Even 
in the States, we grow enough beet-sugar to 
compete with the cane products, and in our 
new possessions raisé some of the world’s 
finest coffee and all kinds of tropical fruits, 
but on our continent we have demonstrated 
our ability to feed and clothe ourselves and 
the rest of the world besides. 


American Tea 


To South Carolina we owe our indepen- 
dence of Asia as a source of our rice supply, 
the largest and most perfect rice grains hav- 
ing been grown in Carolina ever since the 
first seed from Madagascar was introduced 
on the swamps near Charleston, more than 
a hundred years ago, and it is around Charles- 
ton that the only commercial tea crops of 
America are now being raised. The tea- 
farms are at last proving a financial suc- 
cess, as the negroes have learned to properly 
pick and prepare the leaves. The teas of 
China, India, and Japan have been introduced 
on these American tea-farms with success, 
the flavor of many varieties rather improv- 
ing than deteriorating by transplanting, 
so that the Carolina teas are finding favor 
with the tea-drinkers of Charleston and else- 
where, and although this tea retails for a 
dollar a pound and upward, the demand is 
still greater than the supply, and new farms 
are being planted. It is interesting to note 
that for many years wives of the rice-plant- 
ers near Georgetown have grown their own 
favorite tea for home use; it is only lately, 
however, that Carolinians have undertaken 
tea-raising as a business enterprise. 


A Hand-Car Express 


The light, bicycle-like American handcar 
has facilitated travel in the far East, and 
the Russian engineers in Manchuria have 
been enabled to create an express service 
all their own. Every mile of the track be- 
ing guarded by the soldiers, a start can be 
made with two muscular Cossacks, and when 
these are wearied out, they may be dropped 
one by one as others are picked up. The 
speed of these handcars is greater than that 
made by any locomotive in Siberia, for the 
reason that, the tracks being all still new, 
the heavy moguls play havoc when going 
at full speed, while the light American hand- 
car skims over the rails and needs no fuel. It 
takes two days to go by train from Port Ar- 
thur to Moukden, a distance of some six hun- 
dred miles, while the relay handcar can be 
forced to make the trip in half that time. It 
would be possible, in fact, to travel six thou- 
sand miles across Siberia and Russia by hand- 
car at greater speed than that accomplished 
by regular trains, as every two-thirds of a 
mile a man at the handle-bars could be 
dropped and a fresh worker ordered aboard. 


Imitation Marble 


With the use of staff at Chicago, and the 
invention of pneumatic machinery for giving 
large buildings a coat of paint or whitewash, 
the architecture of universal expositions 
was revolutionized. Nowa Danish inventor 
claims to have discovered an inexpensive 
process of molding marble columns, and 
entire buildings, from a marble paste that 
hardens in the mold. For more than a 
decade, artificial marble slabs, not to be told 
by superficial examination from the real ar- 
ticle, have been used in the construction of 
some of the largest office buildings and hotels 
in our larger cities. Wonderful interior ef- 
fects have been made possible, as any known 
marble can be imitated, and now that this 
American invention has been adapted by 
European inventors and utilized for exterior 
effects, a revolution in architecture and the 
use of building material may be expected 
the world over. 


Yankee Fish-Packing Methods 


The adoption of American methods and 
machinery in the catching and packing of 
fish from the Volga, has helped to save the 
Jews, who have made the Volga fisheries a 
success, from the wrath of the Russian Gov- 
ernment and consequent exile to the Pale, 
as the provinces of western Russia are called. 
The Russian packers petitioned the Czar to 
send the Jews away, and a commission was 
appointed to accomplish such a result, but to 
the surprise of people in all circles, the Com- 
mission reported in favor of the Jews and 
suggested that the Government bid them 
remain, as theirs alone were the successful 
packing establishments, for the reason that 
the Jewish packers had combined to send 
their best men to America to learn the meth- 
ods of fishing and packing there and that 
Yankee methods had been introduced in the 
Jewish packing establishments, making them 
the most successful in Russia. Moreover, 
every Jew who worked on the Volga had rel- 
atives in America and within the Pale, who 
acted as agents for the Volga fisheries, es- 
tablishing markets for Russian caviare and 
orig fish meat where none had existed 
before. 
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Mechanical 
Drawing 


TAUGHT BY CORRESPONDENCE 


Mam Bir Arnwur Institute 
of 


Courses are also offered in Electrical, Mechanical, 
Steam and Civil Engineering, Textile Manufacturing, 
Architecture, Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting, Heating, 
Ventilation and Plumbing, Telephony, etc. 

AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE CONTAINING LETTERS FROM 
STUDENTS WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


American School of Correspondence 


at 
Armour Institute of Technology 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


For those who cannot 
take the full engineering 
courses offered by the 
American School of Cor- 
respondence, several Spe- 
cial Courses are provided. 
The most important of 
these are the special 
courses in Mechanical 
and Perspective Drawing 
and Pen and Ink Render- 
ing. These are particu- 
larly valuable to any one 
interested in Engineering 
or Architecture. These 
courses are especially rec- 
ommended to women, for 
they frequently open the 
way to congenial and re- 
# munerative employment. 
The demand for good 
draughtsmen is shown 
by the following letter 
from the Stover Manufac- 
turing Co., Freeport, Ills. 

“We want a man who can 
assist us in designing special 
machines for the manufacture 
of our goods. . . Would be 
willing to start him at from 

75 to $100 a month, according 
to his ability.” 


PARKER 
“LUCKY CURVE” 


Fountain Pen 


I attribute the supremacy of 
the Parker “Lucky Curve” 
Fountain Pen to the years of 
thought I have given to its per- 
fection. I will guarantee every 
fountain bearing my name t» 
give its owner satisfaction, and 
also guarantee any of the rubber 
parts against breakage, accidental 
or otherwise, for one year. (See 
Accident Policy.) I could not do 
this if I did not make an honest 
pen, a pen capable of many years 
of satisfactory use. 

Parker Pens are made in vari- 
ous styles, to suit varied require- 
ments, such as correspondence, 
shorthand writing, book-keeping, 
manifolding (that is, making 
duplicate and original copies at 
one writing), and, in fact, for 
every purpose where writing is 
done. No student is properly 
equipped whose outfit does not 
include one of these pens. They 
range in price, starting at $1.50, 
to $2.00, $2.50, and upward, ac- 
cording to size and ornamenta- 
tion. A more moderate - priced 
pen — the Palmer, I sell for $1.00. 
If you can not find one of the 9000 
dealers that sell Parker Pens, 
order direct from me. I would 
like to send you one of our beauti- 
fully illustrated Catalogues. It 
will give you more information 
than I have room for here. 

I would like to have you write 
me today. 

GEO. S. PARKER 
The Parker Pen Co. 


18 Mill St. Janesville, Wis. 


P. S.—If you will state in your letter 
that you are an INTENDING PUR- 
CHASER of a Fountain Pen, I will send 
you complimentary, a 6 in. Aluminum 

ule po Paper Cutter, on receipt o! 
stamps for postage—to others 12 cts. 


























Too Fat 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
a lot of useless drugs. Our meth- 
od is perfectly safe, natural and 
scientific. It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
Big Stomach, Fat Hips, etc. 
Send your address and 4 cents to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 274 Hall 
Building, St. Louis, Mo.. for Free 


trial Treatment. No starving. No sickness. It reduces 
weight from 5 to 15 Ibs. a month, and is perfectly harmless. 


AEARN> 75 10 250 MONTH 














Selling Transparent Handle Knives 


An article of every-day use. Every person a possible 
customer. Best of materials and workmanship. Name, 
address and emblems of societies and trades, photos, 
etc., beneath indestructible handles. Many other ad- 
vantages make large and rapid sales. 


We want agents everywhere 


Good commission paid. Send 2c. stamp for catalogue. 
If interested in agency work send for agent’s terms. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40 Bar Street, Canton, Ohio 
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of your foresight now \ 
may be gathered just 
when you need it,if you . 
take an Endowment in 
the Equitable Life Assur. | 
ance Society. 
And meanwhile your ¢” 
family is protecte : 


Vacancies for men of character to act as representatives 
Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL. 2% Vice-President 


For full information fill out this coupon, or write 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the United States 


Dept. No. 24 


120 Broadway, New . ork 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 


if issued a 


years of age. 
























The yeast in 
Schlitz Beer 
never changes 











Beside purity, there’s 
nothing more important 
in beer than the yeast. 


We experimented for 
years to get a yeast that 
was right—a yeast that 
would give a better flavor 
than any other beer had. 









































































When we got it we 
saved the mother cells. 
Andall the yeast used in 
Schlitz Beer from that 
time, and forever, is de- 
veloped from those orig- 
inal cells. 


But its best 
goodness 
is purity 


Drinking Schlitz Beer 
means drinking good 
health. 


Not another beverage 
which you drink is so 
carefully made. We even 
filter all the air that 
touches it, and sterilize 
every bottle after it is 
sealed. 


Yet the price of com- 
mon beer buys it. 


/ 


Ask for the brewery botiling. 
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aura or UINNENG 


“Can be marketed annually in China,’ writes U. S. Consul 
Johnson from Amoy, China. Entire Chinese population, 


400,000,000, uses it for medicinal properties. Big demand, 
small supply: 


Be a Ginseng grower! Easily grown. 
Profits so immense that true statements seem falsehoods. 
One acre of 4-year old Ginseng is worth $40,000—this is a 
conservative statement. Hardy anywhere in the U. S. and 
Canada. We sell cultivated roots and stratified 
seed. $10 to $50 worth, properly cared_for, will yield a 
small fortune. Send 4c for 55-page on enor- 
mous, easily-earned profit in Ginseng and copy of 
magazine, ‘‘ The Ginseng Garden.”’ 


CTIINESE'AMERICAN GINSENG € 


DEPT.CH SCRANTON, PA. 





The Coffman Typewriter 


Simple and accurate in constructiqn. Durable but 
light and portable. Made of cold rolled steel—full 
nickel. In short, A PRACTICAL TYPEWRITER 
sens on receipt of $5.00, guaranteed for a year. 
Write for detailed description. 

We want agents everywhere—Write 

for our proposition to agents. 


COFFMAN MFG. CO., 534 Spruce St., St. Louis 


A 50-CENT HAT BY MAIL 


Either of these hats sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of 50 cents in cash, postal-order, or 
stamps. Money back if not .satisfactory. 
We refer to The First National Bank of 
Middletown, N. Y. We are hat manufac- 
turers and make the following offer to intro- 
duce these hats and our other lines of Men’s, 
Boys’ and Women’s hats in every town in In smooth finish. Colors: Black, 
the United States. Send for catalogue. Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT CO., 48 MILL STREET, MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 
$100. to $300. MONTHLY 


Men and women. Salesmen, Managers and General 
Agents. Delightful business year round. Hustlers 
getting rich. Write to-day for brand-new 
plan and Special Offer this month. 100 
























MEN’S HAT No. 2 


MEN’S HAT No. 1 
In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. 





° ° 
overament Examinations 
for Post Office Clerks and Letter Carriers 
soon to be held in all first-class post offices. 
Salary $600 to $1,000. cites 5,000 ap- 








Wi] per cent profits. No risk. Goods well pointments made last year. Many thou- 
i advertised. National reputation. Fully guar- sands of appointments to other positions. 
anteed. Customers delighted. We're an old Chances excellent. Full particulars as to 


positions, salaries, dates, places of exami- 
nation, etc., free, Write to-day. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE IN- 
STITUTE (Inc.),33-40 Second National 
Bank Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


fl firm, capital $100,000.00. 
H Any energetic man or woman can get gi 
Mat) position, paying big wages. 

WORLD MFG. CO. 

i) 81 World Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


MORRIS CHAIRS GIVEN AWAY 


ALSO OVER 300 OTHER HANDSOME ARTICLES 
OF HOME FURNISHINGS—Clocks, Watches, Silverware, Rugs, Lace Curtains, 
Sewing Machines, Furniture, Bicycles and Colonial Grand ed ABSOLUTELY FREE with the well- 
> known RACINE HOSIERY, RACINE FEET and RACINE UNDERWEAR. We are actual bona-fide manu- 
facturers operating the most completely equipped hosiery and underwear mills in the United States, located at Beloit, 
Stevens Point, and Ripon, Wisconsin, with warehouse and selling offices at Racine, Wis. We sell exclusively to the 


Catalogue FREE. 
‘ood 











# consumer. We are therefore content with the customary manufacturer's profit and can afford to give you the agent’s, 
E jobbers’ and retailers’ profits, in valuable premiums, which we me in large quantities at wholesale prices, or about 
» one-half what you would pay for them at retail, Write for our HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED PREMIUM CATA- 

LOGUE with full particulars as to how you can furnish your home without its costing you one cent. Every 


t valuable presents by using the Racine brands. 
ACINE, WIS. 


family must have hosiery and underwear. You can save money and 


Write for our Catalogue 6, to-day. RACINE KNITTING CO., 
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“Show me your Camelopardalis Giraffa, or I’ll bust your hull show!” 
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True Tales of the Sawdust Ring 


By Charles H. Day, “The Old Circus Man” 


Illustrated by B. Cory Kilvert 
VI.—THE CAMELOPARDALIS GIRAFFA 


N THE SPRING of 1876, in order to avoid 
the competition of the Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia, Montgomery Queen 

shipped his complete outfit to California, pre- 
ferring to be on the coast and west of the 
Rocky Mountains during the period of the 
nation’s big show. As many of the States 
and Territories had been visited by his cir- 
cus before, it occurred to Oliver P. Myers, 
the bill writer and press agent, that it would 
be a good idea to enumerate some of the ani- 
mals of the menagerie by their technical and 
scientific names, rather than by those known 
to common usage. Therefore, instead of say- 
ing simply that Mr. Queen was exhibiting the 
first giraffe seen in California, Myers wrote: 
“The towering ruminating quadruped, the 
great Camelopardalis Giraffa. The most re- 
markable and expensive animal ever confined 
within the limits of a menagerie for the 
amusement and gratification of the students 
and lovers of natural history, looming up as 
it does in the assemblage of rare 
beasts like a giant among dwarfs. 
The first and only Camelopard- 
alis Giraffa ever exhibited on the 
Pacific Slope.” 

Mr. Myers also elucidated and 
elaborated on ‘‘the Hogapotamus, 
the Wild Pard or Tiger-horse 
of Persia, the Oreas Cauna, the 
Hyenide Striata Gigantum, the 
Guzerat, the Bos Indicus, and the 
Quadrumana.”’ 

There is little doubt that Myers 
enjoyed this confusing catalogu- 
ing of the wild beasts, and also 
plumed himself on his zoological 
erudition. Proprietor Queen 
made no comment, Manager Col- 
vin thought Myers’s mystery 
clever, and Nat Austin, clown and 
equestrian director, was amused. 

But there was fun ahead that 
Myers never dreamed of; yet 
when the mischief he had brewed 
broke out he was many miles 
away heralding the coming of 
the Camelopardalis Giraffa and 
the other almost unspellable wild 
beasts. San Francisco did not 
rebel at the Myers menagerie; 
the citizens of the city of the 
Golden Gate were more interested in the 
spangles in the sawdust ring than in the ex- 
hibits of the zoological department. But when 
the show got out into the sage-brush of the 
mining districts, the animal keepers were 
called upon to point out the ‘‘Camelopardalis 
Giraffa,”’ the ‘‘Wild Pard,’’or the ‘“‘Hyenidz 
Striata Gigantum’’—for some of the patrons 
brought along Myers’s bills to remind them 
of the animals they desired-to see. It was a 
standing joke in the menagerie tent, ‘‘Myers 
has gone East with the new-fangled critters.” 

At the camp called Everybody’s Luck it 
was different. The bad man of the region 
was One-Eyed Duncan, a typical ruffian who 
would have made an attractive feature in the 





The Bad Man 


most bloodthirsty five-cent publication ever 
printed with a cover in colors. One-Eyed 
Duncan came to the circus armed and 
equipped and full of oaths. He had a rec- 
ord as a man-killer that made him master 
of all he surveyed. He did not attempt to 
force his way into the show; he walked up 
to the ticket wagon and purchased a card- 
board, announcing as he did so: ‘I’m goin’ 
in to see the new animals, an’ if you ain’t 
got ’em,"there’s goin’ ter be trouble.” 

‘‘We exhibit more than we advertise,” re- 
joined the treasurer. 

“P’raps,”’ returned the bad man. 

At the door One-Eyed Duncan repeated 
his address to the ticket seller, and Man- 
ager Colvin remarked to Proprietor Queen: 
‘‘Myers’s Latin menagerie will be getting us 
into trouble in this outlandish country.”’ 

Of all the animals enumeraied in the Myers 
catalogue the bloodthirsty Duncan was most 
desirous of seeing the ‘‘Camelopardalis Gi- 
raffa."’ To be sure about the 
name he, too, had brought along 
a bill, and as soon as he was in 
the menagerie he began to bellow 
with his finger on the display line: 
“Show me that! Show me your 
Camelopardalis Giraffa, or I'll 
bust your hull show!”’ 

Those who knew him best had 
a pressing desire to seek the out- 
side of the tent, and the animal 
keepers hastened to take refuge 
behind the cages. Queen and 
Colvin and their assistants could 
not conveniently leave their po- 
sitions at the front entrance, and 
it would have been next to mad- 
ness to face the infuriated miner. 
Professor Pierce, who performed 
in a den of lions and tigers, and 
was also the superintendent of 
the menagerie, took in the situ- 
ation at a glance. He was lithe, 
strong, quick as a cat, and a man 
of nerve. As One-Eyed Duncan 
was ranting and roaring about, 
Pierce slipped behind the half- 
circle of cages and glided around 
until he could come out at the very 
side of the disturber. As quick as 
a flash, he was upon the brawler 
and disarmed him before Duncan could speak 
or protect himself. The animal keepers who 
were hiding behind the cages rallied, and the 
bad man was bounced forcibly and uncere- 
moniously, just in time to fall into the hands 
of a dead-shot sheriff, who put the overheated 
outlaw in cold storage for twenty-four hours. 

The bad man’s outbreak impressed Queen 
and Colvin of the danger of continuing to 
advertise Myers’s Latin menagerie. 

“It may be funny,” observed Queen, “but 
I never could appreciate a joke with a chance 
of getting a bullet in me.’’ Accordingly the 
manager wired Myers: ‘‘Cut all the Latin out 
of your menagerie announcements before we 
are mobbed or massacred.”’ 


Methods of Cheating the Government 
By Gilson Willets 


ACH DAY of the year, Uncle Sam, so far 
¢ as can be estimated, is cheated out of 

enough cash to pay one of his Justices 
of the Supreme Court a whole year’s salary 
—$10,000. In a year, this would ar for the 
services of twenty-three thousand soldiers— 
$3,650,000. 

After the war with Spain, when the stamp 
system of taxation was imposed to pay the 
cost of conquest, the Government was fleeced 
to an extent greater than ever in its history. 
The ‘‘stamp-washing industry”’ was to blame. 
In Wall Street, alone, it is calculated that the 
Government was cheated out of fully five thou- 
sand dollars a day by persons dealing in stamps 
that had been used before. As the square- 
inch bits of paper representing revenue ran 
from one cent to one thousand dollars, and 
as it was no more trouble to obliterate the 
cancellation from the big denomination than 
from the small, stamp washing was then, of 
all forms of fleecing the Government, the 
easiest and most profitable. 

Sudden paroxysms of honesty by persons 
who have once cheated Uncle Sam are re- 
vealed in that very interesting Treasury ac- 





count, called the ‘‘Conscience Fund.’’ The 





conscience-stricken individuals who contrib- 
ute to this fund have made the Government 
richer by about $3,300 each year, for the last 
ninety years or more. The account was 
opened during Madison's Administration, in 
1811. Restitutions in the form of anything 
from a one-cent stamp toa bank check drawn 
by a friend of the penitent, come in regularly 
two or three times a week. Most of the re- 
pentant ones seem to have “‘got religion,”’ for 
three out of every four remittances come 
from ministers, ‘‘by the request of a member 
of my flock."” The United States Consul in 
London, acting for an American resident 
there, not long ago sent a draft for $14,500, 
one of the largest single contributions to the 
fund. No printed record is made of moneys 
dropping thus out of the sky. Simply, all 
the letters are pasted in a scrap-book—and 
here are some items taken at random: 

“I don’t expect to live long, and don’t want 
to leave debts. So here is two and one-half 
dollars which I have owed the Government 
for thirty years—never mind how.” 

‘“‘When a boy, I once used a penny postage- 
stamp twice. I now inclose a cent.”’ 

“A long time ago I purchased a package 
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September 5 1903 


CUSTOMER of mine recently gave a 
cigar to a friend—not an unusual cir- 
cumstance, by the way, as men who 
smoke good cigars are very apt to 

impress their friends with the fact. 

After lighting the cigar and smoking a 
little, the friend remarked, ‘‘Smith’’ (and 
Smith wasn’t his name), ‘tyou smoke good 
cigars!” 

“Think so?” 

“Yes. I'll bet you a dollar I 
can name this cigar.”’ 

‘‘Done.’’ 

“It is a —— Panetela,” nam- | 
ing a well-known brand of im- § 
ported cigar. 

“You've lost. This cigar is f 
made in Philadelphia, and it 
costs me five dollars per hun- § 
dared.” j 

“Will you order a hundred § 
for me?” E 

“ep.” 

And now the friend is my f 
customer. 

My business is manufacture { 
ing cigars, and I sell the entire § 
product of my factory direct to 
smokers by the hundred and 
thousand at wholesale prices. 
It costs me something to sella 
man his first hundred — after 
that he orders of his own voli- 
tion. Consequently the cost of 
selling is practically eliminated, 
and so are the wholesalers’ and 
retailers’ and travelingmen’s 
profits and salaries. Of these 
profits I can and do give the 
major portion to my customers. 

I will, «fon reguest, send toa 
subscriber of COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
one hundred of SHIVERS’ 
PANETELA CIGARS, express 
prepaid, on 5 gira Smoke 
ten of them; if you don’t like 
them, return the other ninety 
at my expense—no harm done. 
If you like the cigars, and keep 
them, you, of course, agree to 
remit $5.00 for them within ten 
days. 

The publishers of COLLIER’s 
WEEKLY would not permit me 
to make this offer in their col- 
umns if they did not believe I 
would do as I agree. 

Please bear in mind that Iam 
selling you cigars at wholesale 
—and at wholesale prices. Or- 














dinarily it costs more to sell] gxacr size 
than it does to make cigars. EXACT 
Figure it out a moment, and SHAPE 





you will see that this must be 


so. 

Would I dare to make this offer if I did not 
know the absolute truth of my statements ? 
Think of the risk I take to make a customer, 
one-tenth of my cigars—all of them, should 
some unworthy take advantage of me—and 
expressage both ways. Wouldn’t I be a 
dolt to send out cigars that wouldn’t stand 
the test ? 

Write me if = smoke. Please state 
whether you prefer mild, medium or strong. 
Herbert D. Shivers, 43 North 7th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| ECZEMA ~ 


Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Acne 
or other Skin Troubles, promptly 
relieved and cured by 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide, which is 
harmless, cures by killing dis- 
ease germs. Used and endorsed 
by the medical profession every-~ 
where. Sold by leading druggists. 
If not at yours, send 25 cents for a 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
my signature. Accept no substi- 
tutes. Address 


Q 59 H Prince Street 
: New York 
Valuable Booklet on the 

FREE { treatment of Diseases. 


Be Your Own Boss 


o 
MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order 
Business at home. We tell you how. Money coming in 
daily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and F particulars. 
C. W. KRvEGER Co., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


S /, O Write today for free trial 

copyrighted lesson of our mail 
course and booklet, ‘‘The Secret of a Good Memory!” 
Dickson School of Memory, 771 The Auditorium, Chicago 


























PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. Promotes a 
luxuriant growth. Never Fails to Restore 
Gray Hair to its Youthful Color, Cures 
scalp diseases and hair falling. 








50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
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of newspaper wrappers, which overran one 
wrapper. Inclosed find a stamp.”’ 

‘‘Please accept inclosed fifty dollars for the 
forty acres of Government property which I 
once deliberately homesteaded.” 

‘While an officer in the Army of the Poto- 
mac, I drew a servant’s pay and did my 
— myself. I send fifty-two dollars here- 
with.” 

“TI want to give back the two hundred dol- 
lars which I took from the Commissary dur- 
ing the Rebellion.” 

A few years ago, Internal Revenue officers 
discovered that a really excellent brand of 
domestic cigars were being sold at a remark- 
ably low price. For what reason? How could 
one manufacturer make-a good smoke for so 
much less than competitors? Jacobs & Ken- 
dig of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, turned out 
these cigars. A detective entered their es- 
tablishment as an employee, and it did not 
take this man forever to learn that the firm 
bought Government stamps in quantities con- 
siderably less than the output of boxes. He 
next ascertained that for three years the fac- 
tory had been a small buyer of stamps and a 
large maker of cigars. He bought ten boxes 
of cigars, one at a time to avoid suspicion, 
and sent them to Washington. Only one box 
in the ten contained a genuine stamp. The 
remaining nine were cqunterfeit. Jacobs and 
Kendig were arrested and their factory 
seized. They had fleeced Uncle Sam of 
nearly $150,000. 

As tor smuggling: ‘If I were writing about 
the violation of customs laws,” said a reve- 
nue official, ‘‘I would begin by stating that 
all women are born smugglers.” 


Diamond Smuggling 


In 1898, a clever revenue agent in Niagara 
seized smuggled diamonds worth $36,000, and 
at the same time captured the offender. 
Again, in the winter of 1899,a woman was 
seen crossing the ice-bridge at Niagara, at 
night. The moon suddenly came out, and 
the woman stepped into the shadow of one 
of the tintype booths, and there waited as 
if for the moon to get again behind a cloud. 
This excited the suspicions of a wide-awake 
human watchdog on the American shore. In 
the friendly darkness vouchsafed at last by 
the man in the moon, the woman tripped on 
toward the man in the Government’s employ. 
He escorted his victim to a hotel, where she 
was searched by one of her own sex, and 
on her person were found diamonds worth 
$15,000. In the same year $40,000 in smug- 
gled diamonds were seized in New York. 
Precious stones are favored by smugglers, 
because of the ease with which they can be 
brought in. There is no duty on diamonds 
in Canada, and with such a long stretch of 
frontier practically unprotected, it is proba- 
ble that Uncle Sam is deprived of a small 
fortune in revenues every year by smugglers. 

For years previous to 1898, honest import- 
ers complained that a ‘‘gang’’ was system- 
atically offering valuable laces for sale in 
New York at low prices, thus seriously hurt- 
ing the business of reputable traders. Some- 
body, evidently, was bringing lace into the 
United States free of duty. Revenue men 
put their heads together. Advertisements 
were inserted in the newspapers. ‘‘Wanted, 
laces, etc.’’ One answer stated that the very 
finest lace, at only a trifle over Brussels price, 
could be had by calling at a certain hotel, the 
intending seller being pressed for cash and 
about to leave the city, and the goods offered 
being family heirlooms. After a call at the 
hotel mentioned, further investigation was 
only a matter of respect to red tape. The 
principal, a jolly gentleman who for years had 
been doing business with a certain class of 
women who are only too giad to buy fine 
laces at a bargain, had disappeared. But 
over $25,000 worth of lace, his entire stock, 
was captured. 


The Trade in Opium 


In 1894, the tariff on opium was twelve dol- 
lars a pound. Duties paid on the drug that 
year amounted to half a million dollars. The 
same year, the tariff was cut in half—to six 
dollars a pound. Presto! the duty paid on 
opium in 1895 amounted to a million dollars, 
aud has since remained at about that annual 
figure. The circumstance showed that opium 
smoking in the United States could not be 
stopped by a prohibitive tariff, for it is un- 
doubted that in 1894 the pipe was ‘‘hit’’ just 
as hard as in the years following when the 
amount of duties collected was twice that of 
the old days. The difference is, that at 
twelve dollars a pound smugglers found 
the game worth the candle, and Uncle Sam 
was fleeced annually of half a million, which 
afterward was paid each year by the entrance 
of opium openly through the Custom House 
instead of its coming in sud rosa. It is still 
estimated, however, that for the number of 
pipes that are ‘hit’? in all the Chinatown 
sections of the cities of this country, the tax 
paid to Uncle Sam is suspiciously small. 

By means of a certain privilege granted to 
soldiers and civilians in the Government ser- 
vice in Cuba, the Philippines, and China, Uncle 
Sam himself unwittingly encouraged smug- 
gling. The privilege was that packages not 
exceeding four pounds in weight might be 
sent through the mails, exempt from exami- 
nation by customs officials. The order, of 
course, was intended to give soldiers and 
Government employees a chance to send 
home presents. But with the expedition to 
China, the number of ‘presents’? from that 
quarter of the globe increased to such an ex- 
tent that postal agents poked their noses into 
the matter and scented professional smug- 
glers. Packages ‘‘accidentally” broken open 
were found to contain silks, tapestries, and 
embroideries of a costlier kind than soldiers 
are accustomed to send to sweethearts. 
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Fay-Sholes Typewriters 


USED IN WINNING CHAMPIONSHIPS BY 


HARRY V. EMANUEL 
TC 





CHARLES H. McGURRIN 





F. M. McCLINTIC 








Of W.U.'T. Co., Philadelphia, Pa, Telegraph Of Kalamazoo, Mich, Court Reporter and Of Associated Press, Dallas, Te 
Message Receiving Champion United States Commissioner Typewriter, All Around Telegraph Champion of / 
of America, Speed Champion of the World, 


’ Dealers Wanted Everywhere 


FREE Write us Dept. E, for McGurrin’s Booklet on 


Speed Writing, Billing, Card Index Writing, etc. 


FAY-SHOLES COMPANY, CHICAGO 











Ask 
the ‘Clothier 


THAT SELLS 


Stein-Bloch 
SMART 
CLOTHES 


if he can sell a sub- 
stitute to the man, 





who looks for 


this label— 


PO WOLKOIOMOOMOWHOOHOIS 


Chi thoa 


v a 
Fac y < 


AecicveneD: it 
SAK KKIAKKY KIDS peer 





beneath the flap, un- 
der the coat collar. 


Autumn and Winter Book of Fashions 
Series ««L’’ is Ready. 
WRITE FOR IT NOW. 





THESTEIN-BLOCH CO. 


WHOLESALE TAILORS 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Wonderful Stove Offer 


OUR FREE STOVE CATALOGUE s2o"*3 


of our Newark, Ohio, stove foundry. THE LARGEST 
STOVE FACTORY IN THE WORLD, where we make 
every kind of RANGE, COOK AND HEATING 
STOVES, which we sell direct to users at 
LESS THAN ONE-HALF the prices 
charged hy others. OUR FREE STOVE 
CATALOGUE pictures, describes and 
prices every kind of stove we make, 
expiains our liberal pay after received terms, our 
30 days’ free trial offer, our safe delivery guar- 
antee, our quality and durability guarantee and 
also carries with it the most astonishing- 
ly LIBERAL OF£ER ever heard of. 
Just to give you a little idea of the wonderful 
values we are offering we show two popular 
stoves taken at randoin from our big «assortment 
4) as shown in our free Stove Catalogue. 


° buys this handsome 
$3 08 NEW 1904 MODEL 
e OAK HEATER. 
Burns wood or coal and is one of 


the handsomest oak heaters 
made, beautiful rococo cast iron base, 

















top and front, best sheet steel body, very 
elaborate nickel plated ornamentations 
and trimmings, including side rails, bands, top. handsome urn, 
medallions, checks, drafts, etc. OUR FREE STOVE CATA- 


| LOGUE shows a very large picture of this and _an endless variety of 


other direct draft and DOUBLE HEATER WOOD AND 
COAL HEATING STOVES. 


buys this hand- 
$4 85 some COOK 
sg STOVE, latest 
1904 model, one of the 
latest and best cook 
stoves made; highest grade 
casting, large oven shelf, oven 
door kicker, nickel medallions 
and trimmings, heavy covers and 
centers. Our free Stove Catalogue 
shows a very large picture of this and 
an endless variety of other cast iron 
cook stoves and cast and steel ranges 
at correspondingly low prices. 

Our big $11.98 nickel trimmed steel range is the greatest 
Our $13.95 reservoir nickel 
trimmed steel cook stove and our big rey ers reservoir 
high shelf range, which we sell at $15.95 ARE THE EQUAL 
OF RANGES THAT SELL ELSEWHERE AT DOUBLE THE 
PRICE 











GZaQNOM FWOV 


a 


steel range value ever offered. 


Our free Stove Sopra 2 shows large pictures and com- 
plete descriptions of all the stoves we make, explains our 
liberal terms, 30 days’ free trial proposition, our guarantees, etc., and 
carries with it the most liberal stove offer ever named. Don’t buy a 
stove anywhere until you see our free Stove Catalogue. Simply write 
us a LETTER or on a POSTAL CARD SAY ‘‘send me your free 
Stove Catalogue,’’ AND IT WILL GO TO YOU BY RETURN 
MAIL, POSTPAID, FREE. Adress, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO 








ITS RIGHT 








SELF-FILLING PEN PROBLEM SOLVED 


$1.00 we will send vou any one of three sizes, on free trial. 
If the pen is entirely satisfactory after trial, 
remit us the balance. If not return the 
pen to us and your money 
will be refunded, 








FREE TRIAL Eo: ss * 
*“*‘THE AUTOFILLER PEN’’ 


If you will simply enclose a steel pen that fits your hand, with 


ing or writing fluid. The simplest, most 

practical, high grade, self-filling pen made, Large size 

$4.50; medium $3.50; smaller $2.50, Our Free Booklet describes 

this pen in detail. Your name on a postal brings it. We will also send free 


Louis Henziques’ booklet on graphology, telling how to read character in handwriting. 


The Schaaf Fountain Pen Co., 721 Spitzer Bldg., Toledo, Ohio «A simple twist fills it.” 










The 
“Autofiller” 
fills from any ink well 
or bottle; uses any ink, copy- 




























SOLID SILVER 


FREE This heart is Solid Sterling 
* Silver 925-1000 fine war- 
ranted. Pin has a turquoise stone in center. We will 
send one sample FREE to each family in the United 
States who sends a two-cent stamp to pay postage. 


Address LYNN & CO., 48 Bond St., New York. 











If You Have Talent for 


DRAWING 


cut this out, mail it with your name 
and address, and get a free Sample 
Lesson with terms fand twenty 
portraits of well-known newspaper 
artists and illustrators. 

New York School of Caricature 
Studio 83-84-85 World Bidg.,N.Y. 

















Fruit Book free. We CASH 
Want MORE SALESMEN PAY weet 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 


SJ TREES best by Test—78 Years 
LARGEST Nursery. 





CHEAP RATES and Through Service on 

Household Goods to and from 
California, Colorado, Oregon, 
Washington. Write for rates. Map of California free. 








Trans-Continental Freight Co., T 325 Dearborn St., Chicago 





CALIFORNIA—4 Days from New York 


ot Boston—By New York Central 











AL 


elicious Desser' 


ALL GROCERS. 
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